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HE action of the Sultan 
tH in the case of President 


| versity, combines the 
| humorous and the tragic 
om in an eminent degree. 
” Dr. Angell was selected 
by the President as our Minister to 
urkey because—this it is safe to as- 
tume—he possesses diplomatic experi- 
ince, he is at once a prudent and a cour- 
igeous man, and he is interested in those 
American interests in Turkey which it 
ould be his especial duty to conserve. 
The Sultan objected to the appointment 
because Dr. Angell is a member of the 
ongregational Church, and the Sultan 
as advised that this Church is jesuiti- 
al in character, and that the proposed 
Minister would be overzealous in spread- 
ig its dangerous doctrines among the 
ohammedan population. He has been 
Mtherwise informed by our State Depait- 
hent,and has withdrawn his objection. 
but what can be said of the conditions of 
n Empire whose head entertains such 
onceptions of the Congregational Church 
ndof Dr. Angell! With such a combina- 
ion of ignorance and prejudice in the 
bultan, one cannot wonder at the passion- 
te hate which has exhibited itself among 
he lower peoples of the Empire. 


The resignation of the Spanish Cabinet 
leaded by Sefor CAnovas del Castillo as 
Prime Minister has not been followed, as 
fas expected would be the case, by an 
Wvitation to Sefior Sagasta, the Liberal 
fader, to form a ministry. On the con- 

y, the Queen Regent has asked Sefior 
anovas to continue in power, and he 
iS consented to withdraw his resigna- 
on, The Cortes has been prorogued. 
meneral Martinez Campos was last week 


ZA Angell, of Michigan Uni- 


immoned to Madrid, and important 


conferences were -held by the Queen 
Regent with Campos, Castelar, and Sagas- 
ta. The Cuban question has been, of 
course, the chief cause of the crisis. 
Neither Liberals nor Conservatives seem 
able to offer a practical solution. So 
long as the Liberals, who have been in a 
decided minority in the Cortes, confined 
themselves to criticism of their opponents, 
their task was indeed an easy one; to 
formulate a constructive policy was not 
so easy. The Cuban insurgents show no 
disposition to accept anything less than 
independence; and neither Sagasta nor 
any other Spanish political leader dare 
suggest giving up Cuba. The withdrawal 
of General Weyler from command in Cuba 
was last week spoken of as almost certain, 


‘but it is now announced that this step 


will not be taken at present. The plan 
of again sending General Campos as Gov- 
ernor-General to Cuba, with instructions 
to promise radical reforms and to attempt 
to come to terms with the insurgents, has 
been under consideration. This is pre- 
cisely what was done to end the last out- 
break in Cuba, but the promises then 
made were not kept, and the Cubans 
would have no guarantee that compromise 
now would not have the same futile end- 
ing. Moreover, the Cubans have already 
rejected contemptuously Spanish offers of 
reforms made during the present war. 
No one in Madrid appears to believe in 
the possibility of immediate subjection of 
Cuba by force; it is equally impossible 
for the insurgents to drive the Spanish 
forces from their strongholds. Repre- 
sentations made by the United States 
have not been accepted by Spain cor- 
dially; indeed, unless the United States 
wishes to buy the island, it can do little 
but urge the inhumanity and wretched- 
ness of the present contest, and ask Spain 
to end it somehow—ZAow, it is not easy 
even for a neutral adviser to — is 
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to be noted that General Fitzhugh Lee 
reports that he is able to find use for only 
$10,000 of the $50,000 appropriated by 
Congress to aid American citizens in dis- 
tress in Cuba. 3 


Now that the Eastern question has 
passed again into the diplomatic stage, its 
entire movement is subterranean, and 
surmises must take the place of definite 
knowledge. Turkey continues to accu- 
mulate munitions of war of all kinds in 
the neighborhood of Constantinople, and 
is in a better fighting condition than for 
a great many years past—a result due in 
large measure to the fact that she has 
had the aid of a large number of skiiled 
German officers, who have reorganized 
her army, equipped it with the best mod- 
ern weapons, and very greatly advanced 
its discipline and efficiency. This fact, 
in connection with the not to be forgotten 
congratulation of the Emperor of Ger- 
many to the Sultan on the occasion of 
his noble victories in Thessaly, throws 
some light on the situation. Further light 
is thrown by the fact that Germany is a 
very heavy holder of Turkish bonds, and 
the love of the official German for the 
-Turk may not be, therefore, entirely disin- 
terested. Germany is also a large holder 
of Greek securities, and this is the reason 
why she is urging that the finances of 
Greece shall be put into the hands of 
England. The Powers have probably 
arrived af some sort of agreement among 
themselves as to the conditions on which 
they think Turkey has a right to insist. 
These conditions have been submitted to 
the Sultan. What the Sultan will do 
probably depends upon Russia, and what 
Russia will do no one knows except the 
Czar and his intimate advisers. Diplo- 
macy and honesty are so far apart thatthe 
fact that Russia has formally agreed to a 
certain programme in no way insures her 
fidelity to that programme in her private 
dealings with the Sultan. Greece is con- 
demned, probably, to a long period of sus- 
pense. 


It is evident that if Germany is to have 
any freedom of speech or of action under 
the present Emperor it must fight for it. 
Last year, when the Civil Code was before 
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the Reichstag, an endeavor was mac 
embody in it a clause which should :: - 


cede to political societies liberty of .. 


sembly, of organization, and of meeti 


The Chancellor opposed the clause, « . 


claring that, although he favored .. 


object, the result could be secured mc . 
effectively by legislation in tie chic’ 


States of the Empire, and he explicit 
promised to secure such legislation. T; 
Code was adopted by the Reichstag, ar: 
in accordance with the Chancellor’s pro 


ise, a bill regulating political societies h: 


been introduced into the Prussian Parl'. 
ment. On first reading it. seemed as 

this bill actually fulfilled the pledge mac. 
by the Chancellor, but upon further exar. 
ination it appeared that the concessi 

was so hedged about with conditions :- 
practically to neutralize it. As a whole 
the bill is distinctly reactionary in it 
character. Instead of marking a ste: 
forward, it will register, if adopted, a lon 

step backward, practically abolishing free 
dom of speech so far as public meeting. 
are concerned, making the police arb 


_trary judges of the propriety of politic’ 


utterances, and giving them absolute 
power over all political assemblies. Ur- 
less the bill is wrongly reported, it woul. 
subject all organized political action ir 
Prussia to the judgment of individua 
police officers. The bill has called ov. 
furious opposition. It is denounced or 
all sides as a measure which has for its 
object the abolition of civil rights and of 
political freedom. It is said to be more 
obnoxious than the provisions of. the 
present law relating to Lee-Majesty, 
which goes far towards makiag freedom 
of speech in Germany conditic nal on the 
will of the Emperor. aa 


® 


Some anxiety exists in Hawaii as to the 
outcome of the dispute with Japan ové! 
the application of the Hawaiian immigta 
tion law. Under the restrictions of that 
law, over five hundred Japanese have been 
returned by the authorities of Hawaii to 
their native country. Japan contends 
that this was in contravention of treaty 
agreements, and was a harsh and unrea 
sonable exercise of power. Hawaii claims 
that it was a proper and reasonable use 
of ordinary police powers. Japan has tried 
to obtain assurance that similar action 
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will not again be taken, but the utmost 
that the Hawaiian authorities will concede 
is that legitimate immigrants coming from 
Japan will be given every right due them, 
while improper and illegal immigrants will 
not be made to suffer any greater hard- 
ship than is necessary. A Japanese 


‘man-of-war is at Honolulu, and fears have 


been expressed in some quarters that 
Japan may make the present dispute a pre- 
text for seizing upon the islands. There 
seems, however, little cause to believe that 
this suspicion has a sound basis of fact. 
If such a step should be taken, the inter- 
vention of the United States would un- 
doubtedly be asked for by Hawaii, and 
some interesting questions of international 
law and national policy would at once 
arise. 
& 


The annual meeting of the Bimetallic 
League of England was held Jast week in 
Manchester. The facts connected with 
this meeting of greatest interest to Amer- 
ican readers are three: First, that among 
the avowed sympathizers with the move- 
ment in England are five prominent mem- 
bers of the present English administza- 
tion; second, that the most pronounced 
ground of the continued hopefulness of 
the League is last fall’s election in the 
United States, “when Bryan 1eceived 
6,500,000 votes on a platform of national 
bimetallism, and McKinley 7,000,000 on 
a platform pledging his support to an in- 
ternational bimetallic agreement;” third, 
the assurance expressed that bimetallism 
will be secured ‘if the United States and 
France or any other great commercial 
natior would agree to carry the matter 
through without England.” This last 
expression seems pretty clearly to imply 
that the English bimetallists have very 
little hope of securing the co-operation of 
England in initiating international bimet- 
allism, and to point to the real question 
for international bimetallists to consider— 
this, namely, Can what they desire be 
secured by anything less than substantial 
unanimity among the great commercial 
nations ? 7 


The mystery connected with the depart- 
ure under sealed orders of the British 
South African Squadron has now been 
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solved by its occupation of a small island 
at the entrance to Delagoa Bay. Admiral 
Rawson has already proclaimed this island 
British territory, and is fortifying it. It 
looks as if no one would be able to enter 
the Bay without England’s consent. It 
is hardly to be supposed that this action 
could have been taken without Portugal’s 
sanction, and it is believed by some that 
the affair was negotiated with King 
Charles by Mr. Cecil Rhodes on the 
occasion of the Jatter’s recent visit to 
Lisbon. This occupation will affect not 
only Portuguese but also German Africa, 
and especially the Transvaal, since Dela- 
goa Bay is the only point from which the 
Boers can reach the sea. The publica- 
tion of reports regarding the inhuman 
treatment of the blacks by the whites in 
German Africa and in the Congo State 
has called attention to the treatment of 
the blacks in British territory. ‘‘ Trooper 
Peter Halket” to the contrary, we have 
yet to learn of such shocking inhumanity 


in British Africa. Great Britain seems 


likely to realize some of its hopes in the 
north of Africa, as it already has in the 
south. The [talian Government has an- 
nounced its determination to confine its 
energies to its original colony of Erythrea, 
abandoning Kassala to the Egyptians. 
Of course England is behind Egypt. 
Some Italian prisoners are still detained 
in captivity by the Negus of Abyssinia, 
who declines to release them until he 
receives satisfaction in regard to his absurd 
money demand on Italy for their main- 
tenance. The Negus has granted Herr 
Ilg, the Swiss engineer (to whose ability 
the peace between Italy and Abyssinia is 
largely due), a concession of land for the 
construction of a railway from the interior 


of Abyssinia to a port on the Red Sea. 


& 


The British Government has not come 
to satisfactory terms with our own regard- 
ing the protection of fur seals. President 
Jordan, our representative at the Pribilof 
Islands, says that the United States Fur 
Seal Commission will begin this summer 
the work of branding the female seals on 
the islands. This will spoil the skins of 
branded seals, and will tend to stop pelagic 
sealing by making it unprofitable. Ex- 
periments show that the female pups can 
be branded so as to destroy the skin’s 
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value without injury to the animal. It 
is interesting to know what our critics 
have to say about the declared wishes of 
the United States. The London “ Times ” 
says: 


We shall be quite ready, when the time comes, 
to agree to protective measures in the common 
interests of all classes of seal-fishing, but these 
measures must be based on the facts of natural 
history, and not in the interests of one nationality 
against the interests of another. . . . The Amer- 
icans desire to put an end to pelagic sealing. 
What would the United States answer toa sim- 
ilar proposal with regard to their fishery rights 
on the American shore of Newfoundland? They 
would answer, “ It isn’t business.” . 


The Montreal ‘“‘ Star” remarks that— 


No one would regard the destruction of the 
seal with anything but sorrow—not even the peo- 
ple who wiped out the buffalo. But why should 
all the other nations give up their rights to hunt 
in the open sea, while the United States reaps all 
the benefit? If we are all to make sacrifices that 
seal life may be saved to the world, it is not out 
of order to ask at this stage of the negotiations 
what sacrifice the Americans propose to lay on 
the altar of humanity. 


The Toronto “Globe”’ reminds us that— 


The United States has a special national profit 
and interest in the matter. As the owner of the 
breeding-grounds, they get a handsome annual 
rental for the lease of the privilege of killing a 
certain number of animals each year. It can be 
seen that if the lessees were the only catchers of 
seals they would enjoy a monopoly of an article 
for which the luxurious will always be ready to 
pay a handsome price—indeed, the higher the 
pzice and the rarer the skins the more exclusively 
would their possession be a mark of wealth. The 
Russian monopoly at the Commander Islands 
is no serious obstacle, as the two monopolies 
could and doubtless would work in harmony. 
There would be no difficulty of coming to an 
agreement about regulations calculated to per- 
petuate seal life provided Canada is allowed a 
fair share of the results of her abnegation. A 
fair division of the rentals should be the basis of 
her abandonment of the right to pelagic sealing. 


At the last meeting of the International 
Statistical Institute at Berne, Switzerland, 
a project was brought forward for a uni- 
versal synchronous census. It was pro- 
posed that all civilized nations endeavor 
to have such a census taken in the year 
1900. Dr. Guillaume, Director of the 
Swiss Statistical Office, made a motion 
that a committee be appointed to collect 
information as to the desirability of car- 
rying out this plan, and as to the extent 
of uniformity in the tabulation. The com- 
mittee was appointed, and submitted a 
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report recommending the project. On 
the other hand, the Royal Statistical So. 


ciety of Great Britain, after carefully con- 


sidering the circular sent out by the Swiss 
society, declares that the disadvantages 
to each country from interfering with 
regular census systems might outweigh 
any advantages coming from a synchro- 
nous census of the whole world. The 
British society also thinks that a synchro- 
nous census would be impracticable on 
account of climatic conditions. Again, 
inasmuch as the data are obtained in 
different countries by different methods, 
the data of one country differ in value 
from those of another. ‘There would thus 
be certain ambiguity in reference to the 
determining of questions of nationality 
and occupation. The British society sug- 
gests that five facts should be insisted 
upon for uniform treatment in all coun- 
tries: (1) The number of the resident or 
de facto population. (2) Sex. (3) Treat- 
ing the first five years separately. (4) 
Civil condition. (5) Birthplace. The work 
of a synchronous census should be 
greatly facilitated from the fact that ten 
prominent countries take their censuses 
in 1900, and half a dozen more within one 
year from that date. It has been sug- 
gested that statistical bodies in all coun- 
tries should appoint committees to form 
a congress for the consideration of the 
whole matter. Only through some such 
action in unison would the success of the 
great project be assured. 


During the past week the Senate has 
passed the tariff bill through the chemi- 
cals, earthen and glass ware, metals and 
wood schedules. The discussion of the 


sugar schedule was begun on Monday of 


this week. A remarkable speech made 
during the considerations Jast week was 
that of Mr. Mantle (Silver Republican), of 
Montana, who declared that no protect- 
ive tariff can ever again endure in this 
country which does not fully guard the 
interests of the great mass of producers 
of what are known as raw materials, 
and among these he declared the protec- 
tion of wool to be the most important. To 
Mr. Gray’s question as to why timber was 
taken from the free list Mr. Allison re- 
sponded that the first reason was to raise 
revenue, and the incidental reascn was to 
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afford protection to a vast industry. Mr. 
Gray replied that the millionaire owners 
of timber-lands were not mendicants, and 
that there was no reason why they should 
receive a toll wrung from the American 
home-builders. He protested against the 
change also because it placed a premium 


onthe destruction of our own forests, partic- 


ularly on our white pine. The absurd 
cutlery schedules were not allowed to go 
through without sharp criticism, especially 
that from Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, who 
asserted that there had been a conspiracy 
on the part of the cutlery manufacturers 
not only to increase rates but to unload 
at a profit of four hundred percent. He 
said that he feared his appeal would fall 
on deaf ears on the Republican side, but 
there was consolation in the fact that 
there would be an appeal to the American 
people. It seems strange that Republi- 
can leaders have apparently forgotten the 
inevitableness of this appeal in the prep- 
aration of a bill which in too numerous 
instances out-protections protection. 


Distinguished representatives from the 
Western Hemisphere were present at the 
International Commercial Conference, 
held at Philadelphia last week. Seven 
years ago Mr. Blaine brought the Govern- 
ments of American countries together and 
originated the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics. The Philadelphia Conference is an 
outgrowth of that movement to fur her 
American commerce. A permanent me- 
morial has been reached in the establish- 
ment of a museum for the display of the 
products of the Western Hemisphere. 
These exhibits are to be constantly re- 
newed, and will show what each country 
has to sell. In his address President 
McKinley said : 

General reciprocity in trade requires reciprocity 
of information. . . . There is no motive to make 
a product if you can’t find somebody to take it. 
The maker must find the taker. You will not 
employ labor to make a product if you cannot 
find a buyer for that product after labor has made 
itt... IT met you in the days of your highest 
prosperity. I cannot avoid meeting you if I 
would, and I would not if I could. But let me 
tell you, my countrymen, a resuscitation will not 
be promoted by recrimination. The distrust of 
the present will not be removed by distrust of the 
future. A patriot makes a better citizen than a 
pessimist, and we have got to be patient, for, 
much as we may want to move out of the old 
house, we cannot do it until the new one is fin- 
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ished. A tariff law half made is of no practical 
use except to indicate that in a little while a 
whole tariff law will be done, and it is making 
progress. It is reaching the end, and when the 
end comes we will have business confidence and 
industrial activity. © 


These epigrammatic remarks will be 
widely quoted, but. equally with them, 
those of the Brazilian Minister, who also 
spoke on the same occasion, should be 
quoted. Appreciating the liberal and 
intelligent advertising by a systematic 
spread of information which will be ac- 
complished by the Conference, Sejfor 
Mendonca declared that— 

The need of the times is not retaliation, but 
real reciprocity; the North and the South have 
entirely different products, which can be inter- 
changed with mutual advantage; some of our 
raw materials are as necessary to you as some 
of your manufactures are indispensable to us ; 
the two interests ought to be harmonized, and 
not arrayed for conflict. . .. Without free raw 
materials stipulated in treaties of commerce for a 
number of years, necessary to givestability to trade, 


- noreciprocity arrangements can be made, as coer- 


cion will not coerce independent nations. All 
this your manufacturers and merchants must 
have said, and I thank them in behalf of my col- 
leagues for their hypothetic sympathy. If my 
surmise is not rignt, then your plan is wrong, 
and the opening to-day of your temple of industry 
will be equivalent to the opening of the Temple 
of Janus, the Roman god of two faces, the doors 
of which were kept closed in times of peace and 
only opened as a sign of war. 

We trust that President McKinley’s proph- 
ecy will be abundantly realized, but we 
commend to him the careful language of 
Sefior Mendonca as pointing out the only 
way to that realization. 


‘*Dun’s Review” states that last 
month’s business failures were the small- 
est in number for any month since Sep- 
tember, 1895. Another interesting May 
report is that of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The month’s receipts from all 
sources were nearly $30,000,000, compared 
with nearly $38,000,000 in April and 
over $36,000,000 in March. The decrease 
in revenue is undoubtedly due to the cul- 
mination of the import movement. The 
May surplus revenue was not quite $700,- 
000. Many importers believe that this 
surplus will shortly change again to a def- 
icit. The enormous trade of the early 
spring has flooded us with such excessive 
importations that the market will be over- 
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supplied fur a long time. Expenditures 
for last month exceeded those of May, 
1896, by neariy $700,000, and for the 
eleven months of the fiscal year the in- 
crease is over $16,000,000. What the 
country needs is increased economy rather 
than increased tariffs. The Government 
report shows an augmentation in our 
money supply over the same period a year 
ago, the total outside of Treasury holc- 
ings having increased nearly nine per 
cent.; about one-half of this increase was 
in gold. Last week’s general business 
world was marked by a more buoyant 
tendency, perhaps due in part to Secre- 
tary Gage’s emphatic encouragement to 
the Maryland Bankers’ Asscciation : 

Reference was made here this evening to my 
recent address in Cincinnati. Let me repeat here 
the substance of the conclusion of that address. 
The prophecy made then will be fulfilled. The 
promise I am absolutely certain will be. The 
prophecy was that both bodies of Congress would 
soon put through an adequate tariff bill, and the 
promise was that the Administration would be 
faithful to the task imposed ugon it by putting 
the currency of the country on a sound, enduring, 
and solid basis. 


Last week one of those riotous negro 
lynchings which Northern men sometimes 
think are characteristic of the spirit of 
lawlessness and disorder in the South 
took place at Urbana, a prosperous town 
of central Ohio, only fourteen miles from 
the capital of the State. This particular 
lynching was as aggravated an outbreak 
of lawlessness and disorder as any that 
has taken place in the South for a long 
time. A negro of the town, convicted of 
an atrocious assault upon a white woman, 
was awaiting transference from the county 
jail to the penitentiary to which he had 
been sent+nced for twenty years, the full 
penalty under the law. The general fee!- 
ing in the city was one of intense anger 
against the negro, and the crowds of cit- 
izens became so threatening that the Sheriff 
cal'ed upon a local company of the State 
militia to aid him in defending the jail. 
The soldiers very properly responded, 
and in the riot that followed obeyed the 
order of their commanding offcer ind 
fired upon the mob, killing two men and 
seriously if not fatally wounding many 
others. The Governor of the State, to 
whom a telegram was at once sent, seems 
to have been afraid to deal with the rioters 


and to have attempted to evade his te. 
sponsibility. He at first declined to send 
troops, and then sent them under such 
orders that they turned back at the re. 
quest of the terrified Mayor of the city. 


Such a riot and lynching is nothing less 
than civil war, and it requires a special 
kind of bravery and patriotism to face 
one’s friends, acquaintances, and fe!low- 
citizens in maintaining the supremacy of 
the law by force of arms. The crime of 
the lynched negro was perhaps the most 
hideous that a man can commit, but in 
his case the operation of the law was 
quick and thorough. If his punishment 
was not adequate—and we certainly thirk 
it was not—the citizens of Urbana should 
see to it that the law is changed. By 
provoking civil war they have involved 
themselves and their city in criminal dis- 
grace, and have brought lasting sorrow 
into the lives cf the families of those who 
died as rioters and those who bravely did 
their painful duty in obeying their sworn 


7 


promises as soidiers and officers of the 
_law. The New York “Sun” reports a 


comment of Judge John M. Duncan, of 
Texas, in a lynching case in that State 
which fits all lynching cases: ‘ By which 
mode, then, is justice more likely to be 
administered? If by the mob, let us 
abolish the law; if by the law, let us 
abolish the mob.” 


Official investigation into the causes of 
the terrible accident which took place cn 
Decoration Day near Valley Stream on 
Long Island may fix the responsibiliy 
with greater or less positiveness. It 
needs no coroner’s jury, however, to dis- 
cover the danger of grade railway-cross- 
ings. In this case the single-track rail- 
road crossed a broad ard muchk-traveled 
highway at a pcint where it was impos- 
sible to see any distance upon either road 
from the other until the actual point of 
intersection was reached. Thick woods 
completely cut off the line of vision in 


either direction. An electric bell was 


supposed to ring at the crossing just 
before a train passed, but it has been out 
of order repeatedly, and probably did not 
rng at the time of the accident. Whether 


the engine whistle was blown and its bell 
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rung is in dispute, but very probably the 
warning was in fact given only when too 
late to be of service. Over and over 
again fatal accidents have occurred in 
this vicinity in practically the same way. 
A law was passed by the last New York 
Legislature forbidding new grade-cross- 
ings, except with the permission of the 
Railway Commissioners. It should be 
supplemented by one demanding auto- 
matic gates or signalmen at all such cross- 
ings now in existence. The question of 
expense to the railways should not be 
allowed to weigh at all in the matter. 
Better reduce dividends, if need be, than 
destroy human life. In most cases the 
result of such a law would be to lead 
sooner or later to change of grade and 
the building of bridges, all to the per- 
manent improvement and benefit of the 
roads. If, as is not at all improbable, 
the Long Island Railway shall spend 
$200,000 or more in paying damages or 
settling suits as a result of this particular 
accident, its officers might well wish, even 


from selfish motives, that they had spent 


thatsum in advance to make it impos- 
sible and at the same time to improve 
their road. 


There has been not a little exaggerated 
talk the past week about the alleged 
“outbreak ” of Cheyenne Indians in Mon- 
tana. The real point of interest in the 
matter lies in the different attitudes taken 
by the white settlers and by the Indian 
Agent. 
ple and not in themselves important. A 


white sheep-herder had been shot by an 


Indian; a sheriff and a crowd of armed 
men entered the reservation to arrest the 
murderer. Thereupon the Indians left 
their reservation, and fear was excited 
that they would enter upon a general 
massacre of white herders living in the 
Outlying districts. In point of fact, the 
Indian who had committed the murder 
soon surrendered to the authorities and 
admitted his guilt. The Indian Agent 
called for troops, and showed every dispo- 
sition to bring the matter to a quick and 
satisfactory conclusion. Nothing he could 
do, however, satisfied the white cattle- 
men, and they were so warlike in their 
actions that it was only by the most deci- 
Sive action that the Indian Agent pre- 


The facts in the case were sim- 
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vented them from exciting serious hostili- 
ties. Our readers will find on another 
page an interesting article by an Indian 
Agent who is also an army officer, in 
which some striking illustrations are given 
of the results obtained from strong re- 
pressive measures applied at just the 
right time and in just the right way. In 
most cases Indian “ outbreaks” might be 
prevented by wisdom in foreseeing dan- 
ger and promptness in meeting it. 


The Forestry Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences has suggested 
to the Secretary of the Interior a general 
scheme of forest administration. Under 
it a Forestry Bureau would be created, 
governed by a director, who woul'd also 
be president of an advisory board, ccn- 
sisting of himself, an assistant director, 
and four forest inspectors. The Bureau 
would have a disbursing officer, clerks, 
and legal advisers, twenty-six head forest- 
ers and twenty-six assistants, two hun- 
dred rangers and various assistant rangers. 
The salary roll for this force would call 
for an annual appropriation of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Preference in ap- 
pointment would be given to graduates of 
West Point. A Board of Forest Lands is 
also recommended, to provide for the sur- 
vey of all lands reserved or to be reserved. 
Individual or corporate holders of lands 
in the reserves would exchange them for 
equitable holdings outside. This report 
also suggests the withdrawal of unreserved 
forest lands from sale and entry when 
the lands are more valuable for timber 
and forother purposes. After survey, the 
tracts less valuable for forests would be 
opened to sale and entry, and the re- 
mainder held permanently for the Gov- 
ernment. The annual expenditure of a 
quarter of a million dollars is a far less 
sum than is now lost every year by our 
Government, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that these suggestions may be car- 
ried out in some adequate form. Thus the 
United States may be placed on a level, 
as regards forestry, with other civilized 
nations. It is to be expected that the sys- 


tem willexpand and involve larger expendi- 
ture of energy and money. Our history 
will undoubtedly be a repetition of that of 
Germany and France, where the sums 
spent for forest preservation now run into 
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the millions, but so do the net revenues 
from the forests. 


The United States Supreme Court will 
soon have before it a question of great 
moment as regards the effective working 
of the South Carolina Dispensary System. 
Last week a decision was made by a judge 
of the United States Circuit Court at 
Charleston which absolutely reverses the 
construction hitherto held of the law in 
regard to the importing of liquors in origi- 
nal packages into the State. A United 
States statute was passed some years ago 
with the intention of meeting this very 
point; it provided that liquors brought 
in sealed packages into any State should 
be subject to the special laws of that 
State. Under this statute the authorities 
in South Carolina have been able easily 
to prevent the selling of liquors to indi- 
viduals in the State by persons doing busi- 
ness outside of it. Judge Simonton now 
declares that “ it is not a lawiul exercise of 
the police power to forbid the importation 
of such liquors or their sale in original 
packages for personal use and consump- 
tion, such prohibition under those circum- 
stances being in conflict with the laws of 
inter-State and foreign commerce.”’ The 
reason of this decision appears to be that 
the State, being itself in a sense engaged 
in the liquor business, cannot, therefore, 
discriminate against other personsengaged 
in that business without violating the prin- 
ciple of freedom of inter-State commerce. 
It can easily be seen that if Judge Simon- 
ton’s decision is sustained by the Supreme 
Court a serious blow will be dealt to the 


dispensary system of South Carolina, as 


the control of the sale of liquors within 
the State is necessary in order to make 
the system self-sustaining. 


The completion of the Library of Con- 
gress has brought the question of its 
management and administration into 
prominence. it will be necessary for 
President McKinley to put the employees 
of the Library under civil service rules if 
it is to be protected from the vandalism of 
the spoilsmen. Already there is evidence 
that the places in the Library, unless 
protected, will become the gifts of poli- 
ticians. The Civil Service Commission 


has established local boards of examiners 
in more than seven hundred cities in the 
country. Ifthe Library is protected by 
civil service rules, the people of the whole 
country will have equal opportunity to 
secure positions in the Library. The libra- 
rian should be, and probably will be if 
the Library is protected by civil service 
rules, the writer of the examination test 
papers, thus controlling the examina. 
tions as to fitness for the work under 
his immediate control. The libraries of 
Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, and Nevw- 


ark employ the civil service method, © 


and after years of experience they pro- 
nounce it the only way of securing 
properly equipped workers. About one 
hundred and ninety people will be em- 
ployed in the Library under the Librarian 
and the Superintendent. Professor Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, several weeks ago, 
when consulted on the subject of the 
administration of the Library, formulated 
a plan which has met with the approval 
of leading Senators and Representatives 
at Washington. He proposes that the 
Library shall be administered by a Board 
of Regents consisting of representatives 
from both Houses of Congress, the Execv- 
tive and Judicial Departments of the 
Government, and by private citizens, who 
would occupy places on the Board for life 
or until resignation, their successors be- 
ing nominated by Congress. This plan 
promises that the Library shall be admin- 
istered in the interests of the whole Nation 
and not of a section, and that it shall 
be administered as a trust from the peo- 
ple. 


The question of pensions for teachers 
has been agitated for years, but the first 
law, or one of the first, to be approved 
was probably that affecting the teachers 
of Brooklyn, approved May 13, 1895. 
Three teachers in New Jersey began the 
struggle for a pension for teachers in that 


State in 1890. They succeeded in their 


efforts in February, 1896, in a different 
form from that first intended. The law 
provides for the payment of pensions se¢- 
cured by the stoppage of one per cent. of 
the salaries of teachers who agree to 
come under its provisions, and one per 
cent. of annuities. A rebate is made to 
teachers who resign after contributing to 
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the fund for five years. Three months 
were allowed the five thousand teachers 
of New Jersey to avail themselves of the 
privileges of the new law; 2,510 signified 
their desire to become beneficiaries under 
the law within the specified time—a tri- 
umph almost as great as that of securing 
the bill. ‘The committee made some val- 
uable discoveries while collecting argu- 
ments in favor of pensions. Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Allan, one of the State trustees 
of the fund, in an able article in the 
current number of the “ Review of Re- 
views,” states that twenty years ago a 
canvass of a graduating class in a New 
Jersey high school showed that seven- 
teen young women out of twenty elected 
to become teachers. She recently can- 
vassed a class of nineteen, to find that 
two only of the class chose teaching 
as a profession; in another class three 
only out of thirty chose it. Our readers 
will doubtless recall the fact, referred to 
in these columns last year, that in New 
York City of 107 who took the teachers’ 
examinations only thirty passed. The 
standard of requirements for teachers has 
been raised in all large cities, but the 
salaries have not kept pace in increase 
with the demands of equipment. The 
strongest argument for the pensioning of 
teachers rests on the inadequate salaries 
paid, and the severe strain of the work 
upon the vital forces. New York, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, California, Missouri, New 
Jersey, and Ohio have established teach- 
ers’ pensions under State laws. 


International Arbitration 


fhe International Arbitration Confer- 
ence, which met at Lake Mohonk in this 
State last week, strongly emphasized the 
movement of public opinion toward this 
great achievement. Such men as Robert 
Treat Paine, Judge Morris, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, Professor N. P. Gil- 
man, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, President 
Gates, Major Marshal H. Bright, and 
Colonel Church, approached the subject 
from different sides, but were a unit in 
expressing regret at the action of the Sen- 
ate, and in the belief that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the country will only be 
stimulated to more zealous activity by 
this temporary defeat. The Conference 
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wisely regarded the Senate’s action as a 
reason, not for discouragement or retreat, 
but for a forward movement. Instead of 
conceding a modification of the original 
plan of a permanent tribunal along the 
lines suggested by the Senate amend- 
ments, the Conference urged making 
treaties for such a tribunal with France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, all of whose Parliaments have taken 
action in favor of permanent arbitratior. 

The organization in Europe of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood is another straw 
which shows whither the tide of civilized 
opinion is strongly setting. This Brother- 
hood, which is open to men and women 
of every nation, pledges itself to specific 
helpfulness in any cases where help is 
needed, and in a variety of ways to the 
dissemination of international knowledge, 
the cultivation of international friendship, 
and the bringing in of the feeling of 
brotherhood among men of all races. Ideas 
travel faster than parliaments and con- 
gresses. They are often opposed by self- 
ish statesmen or by short-sighted politi- 
cians, but they have their way; and the idea 
of the settlement of international ques- 
tions by civilized methods is so transpar- 
ently rational, sound, and Christian that 
the time is not far off when it will find its 
way, not only to the conscience, but to 
the statute-books, of the English-speaking 
race. 

The growing conviction that arbitration 
is the true method of settling international 
difficulties, and that it is peculiarly the 
opportunity of this country to inaugurate 
the adoption of this method, has not 
been checked by the action of a minority 
in the United States Senate; it would not 
have been checked if that minority had 
been a majority. It is too deep-seated, 
too much in accordance with the pro- 
founder American instinct, and too thor- 
oughly Christian. The barbarism of war 
is doomed to become extinct, like other 
barbarisms. The permanent Committee 
on Arbitration appointed by the National 
Conference which met in Washington 
last year have issued a statement in which 
they say that, in their judgment, the rejec- 
tion of the treaty -by the Senate was not 
only against the higher interests of Great 
Britain and the United States, but also of 
the world, and that it was in the face of 
a prevailing national conviction, That 
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conviction remains unchanged. The vast 
majority of Americans are in favor of an 
equitable system: of arbitration between 
the two countries; they look upon it, to 
quote the words of President McKinley, 
‘not merely as a matter of policy, but as 
a duty to mankind. . . . The importance 
and moral influence of the ratification of 
such a treaty can hardly be overestimated 
in the cause of advancing civilization.” 


Government by Injunction 
Again 


The subject of “Government by Injunc- 
tion,” which, as our readers will remember, 
has been discussed in The Outlook from 
time to time as one of the important 
political questions of the day, has been 
brought up in a very interesting form in 
Minnesota in an action at law by the 
American Book Company. of this city, 
against the Kingdom Publishing Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. In this action 
the American Book Company, as plaintiff, 
alleging that the Kingdom Publishing 
‘Company, as defendant, was insolvent 
and therefore unable to answer in dam- 
ages, applied to the courts for an order 
“perpetually enjoining and restraining 
the defendant, its agents, employees, and 
servants, from publishing, issuing, and 
_ circulating any further copies or editions ” 
of a pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ A Foe to Ameri- 
can Schools,” which was published a few 
months ago by the defendant corporation. 
The pamphlet in question contains accu- 
sations against and statements concerning 
the business methods of the American Book 
Company in its dealings with certain pub- 
lic-school officials and teachers, which the 


plaintiff corporation, the largest and prob- 


ably the richest school-book publishing 
concern in the United States, contends are 
libelous and damaging. Judge Charles B. 
Elliott, of Minneapolis, who both as judge 
and as Professor of International Law in 
the University of Minnesota is held in 
high esteem, has. denied the application 
for an injunction in a long and scholarly 
opinion, in which he quotes many prece- 
dents from both Engiish and American 
decisions sustaining his opinion that re- 
straint of the freedom of the press in this 
country by injunction is unconstitutional. 
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“The allegation,” says Judge Elliott, 
‘that the defendants are inso'vent is not 
sufficient to confer jurisdiction. The 
Constitution does not say that citizens 
who are able to respond in damages ‘ may 
speak, write, and publish their statements, 
being responsible for the abuse of such 
right,’ and that those who have no prop. 
erty not exempt from execution shall re. 
main silent. This pamphlet is a serious 
attack upon the business methods of the 
American Book Company. I find no 
power, however, in this court to prevent 
such criticism.” 


Judge Elliott’s decision that “ govern- 


ment by injunction,” so far as it may be 
resorted to for a protection against alleged 
libel, is unconstitutional seems to us 
clearly to be in accord with common sense 
as well as the law. The proper recourse 
for the American Book Company is the 
libel suit which it has now brought against 
the Kingdom Publishing Company, and 
in which it asks for damages to the 
amount of $100,000. 

The contest precipitated by this suit 


-Involves a large number of men and women 
who are connected directly or indirectly 


with the educational work of the country; 
for the pamphlet which Judge Elliott char- 
acterizes as ‘‘a serious attack upon the 
business methods of the American Book 
Company ” is written by President George 
A. Gates, of Iowa College, and consists 
of a paper which he read before the 
“College Section of the Southeastern 
Towa Teachers’ Association ” last March. 
President Gates is a man widely known in 
educational and religious circles. He is 
one of the editors of “ The Kingdom,” the 
weekly newspaper in Minneapolis, with 
which many of our readers are familiar. 
On the other hand, the American Book 
Company numbers among its officers and 
managers men of the highest business 
standing, who have been connected with 
educational work for many years, and 
who no doubt welcome, as they ought, 
the opportunity to place their side of 
the case before the public. While the 
case is oné of great interest to all who 
believe in high educational standards, 
and while its outcome will be serious in 
its effect upon either the accusers or the 
accused, we advise our readers to put 
themselves in the attitude of mind o 
intelligent and honorable jurymen and 
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wait until they have heard all the evidence 
before they frame their verdict. 


® 
Some Counsels Concerning 
Marriage 


We propose here to answer some ques- 
tions which have been asked us respect- 
ing marriage, not replying to these ques- 


tions categorically, nor reporting them 


separately, but aiming to involve practi- 
cally a reply to them all. 

Marriage is a union of love; there 
ought not to be marriage where there 
is not love. At best a life-partnership 
involves many hazards, much mutual 
patience and forbearance. Where there 
is not love to keep patience and forbear- 
ance, service and sacrifice, alive, the 
hazard is altogether too great. No woman 
should marry simp‘y togeta home. She 
who does so marry ought not to wonder 
if she finds herself not a wife, but only a 
housekeeper. A good housekeeper is 
worth more than board and clothing; if 
she is not paid in love, she should be 
paid in wages; and she should not make 
a contract which she cannot dissolve, 
if she finds the service too hard, the 
master too exacting, or the compensation 
toosmall. No mercantile contract, how- 
ever disguised, should be a life-contract. 
Only a love-partnership may legitimately 
be a life-partnership. 

No woman should marry for love unless 
itbean honoring love. She should not 
marry a man she cannot lookupto. The 
woman who is unwilling to promise obedi- 
ence may well hesitate about promising 
toloveandhonor. ‘To obey” connotes 
different ideas in different minds; but the 
obedience of love the true woman does 


not find it difficult to pay to the man she 


truly loves. If she shrinks from the pledge 
“to obey,” it is either because she dis- 
trusts her love or distrusts her lover. 
Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the Church and gaye 
himself for it,” says the same Apostle 
who said, “ Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands.” It is not difficult 


fora wife to obey a husband who loves 
her with the same heroic, self-sacrificing 
love with which Christ loves his Church. 
If she doubts whether her lover is capable 
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of that kind of love, she would better 
postpone the wedding-day. Generally it 
is hazardous for a wife to marry a man 
who is younger, smaller, weaker, less 
experienced, less educated than herself. 
It is not easy for a wife to render loyal 
love to a husband whom she is compelled 
to regard as her inferior. Inequality of 
character or condition generally augurs ill 
for the marriage which mates unequals. 
‘Marry in haste and repent at leisure” 
is an old proverb—and a true one. Long 
courtships do not often precede early 
divorces. The truest love is generally 
founded on familiar acquaintance. One 
should not fall in love, but climb into it. 
Love transcends reason; but the best 
love is not unreasonable. Love laughs 
at fetters; but the best love is not lawless. 
True love carries captive the whole soul, 
and one is not a true lover till his judg- 
ment is convinced by love and his will is 
controlled by love; if love rules only in 
his imagination and his passion, he is no 
true lover. Caution is a wise virtue in 
love as in all else. A bad son rarely 
makes a good husband, nor does a disloyal 
daughter make a loyal wife. On the other 
hand, love covers superficial faults. It. 
redeems the cynic from his cynicism and 
the flirt from her frivolity. It gives stead- 
iness cf purpose, because seriousness of 
motive. It makes life worth living... Many 
a man has been transformed by his love 
for a pure woman and by her idealization 
of him. He begins to try to become what 
she thinks he is. Many a girl has been 
converted by marriage and sanctified by 
motherhood. Blessed is he whose intu- 
ition enables him to discern the reality 
beneath a shining, polished surface ; 
blessed she whose judgment is not misled 
by her too credulous imagination. 
Fathers, mothers, and guardians make 
a perilous mistake when they endeavor 
to make matches for their children. They 
may judge never so wisely; but there is 
always an unknown element in inclina- 
tion, which no one can either discern in 
another or determine for another. One 
cannot love by proxy. Prudent par.ner- 
ships may be formed for others by their 
seniors; true marriages, never. Each 
soul must find its own mate. But in find- 
ing the mate youth will do well to take 
account of the counsels of older heads. 
Such counsels cannot finally determine 
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anything; but they should not be con- 
temptuously cast aside by impetuous pas- 
sion. The runaway match is generally 
disastrous. A love that cannot wait is apt 
to bea love thatcannot last. ‘The endear- 
ing love is both rational and patient. 

These and all other counsels are some- 
times at fault. Love has its own laws, 
and no one quite understands them. 
Sometimes a wife lives happily with one 
whom every one but herself regards as 
her inferior; sometimes marriage cures 
great faults, sometimes it fails to cure 
petty ones. Marriages from which rea- 
son expects the least sometimes prove 
the most felicitous. Love is the best 
guide; and though even love is not in- 
fallible, it is wise to follow whither it leads, 
if it be a love persistent, proved, and mas- 
terful. 


For Trinity Sunday © 


It is always safe to assume that no 
theological doctrine has ever had a strong 
hold on human life and a permanent place 
in Christian faith unless there has been in it 
something more thana dogma. It is only 
heart-doctrines that spread beyond the 
ecclesiastical school which gives them 
birth, and survive the epoch in which they 
see the light. Thus the worship of the 
Virgin Mary is the worship of the element 
of womanliness in God, a medizval recur- 
rence to the earlier doctrine that when 
God made man in his own image, male 
and female created he them. ‘Toa modi- 
fied doctrine of purgatory the Protestant 
Church is returning, in its belief in a disci- 
plinary probation continued after death. 
Protestantism, after having: rejected the 
despotic authority of the Papacy, is endeav- 
Oring to find a way to a church unity conso- 
nant with freedom. Ina similar manner, we 
are sure that the doctrine of the Trinity 
has in it more than the infelicitous phrase 
“Three Persons in One God.” There is 
something in this threefold conception of 
Deity which meets the want of the human 
soul, to which it responds, which it will 
never willingly and permanently relin- 
quish. In the realm of scholastic theol- 
ogy Trinity means definitions which do 
not define, phrases which mislead, a Trithe- 
ism which explanations in vain endeavor 
to explain away. But in the realm of 
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spiritual experience it means something 
vastly deeper and more sacred. 

If we want to know what the doctrine 
of the Trinity means in spiritual experi- 
ence, we must turn to the hymn-books of 
the Church. Here we find that faith ex. 
pressed in undogmatic heart-forms. If we 
want to know what would be lost out of 
life were faith in the Trinity eliminated, 
we must take out of our hymn-books 
those hymns which are rooted in a Trini- 
tarian faith, and sce what is left. Some 
of them, it is true, have been written 
by Unitarians, such as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s “O Love Divine that Stooped 
to Share,” but they are none the less essen- 
tially Trinitarian in spirit. Among them 
are to be found not merely such distinct. 
ively Trinitarian hymns as “ Holy, Holy, 
Holy Lord God Almighty,” but all hymns 
which express adoration to a human 
Christ or an indwelling Spirit of God: 
such hymns as “ Crown Him with Many 
Crowns ;” “ O Sacred Head now Wound- 
ed ;” “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross ;” * Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me; 
such hymns, too, as the “ Veni Sancte 
Spiritus ” in its various translations, which 
Goethe characterized as “the prayer of 
men of genius ;”’ or Lamartine’s “ Myste 
rious Spirit, unto Whom is known my sad 
and earth-bound frame;’” such hymns, 
too, as most of those connected with the 
advent, life, and passion of Christ ; such 
invitations as “‘Come unto Me, ye weary;’ 
such prayers as “Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul ;” such praise as ‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name ;” such meditations 
as “‘ Abide with me.” 

For faith in the Trinity means, in spit- 
itual experience, faith in, love for, nearness 
to, fellowship with what, for want of a 
better term, we may call a humane God; 4 
God who has dwelt in our human life that 
he may dwell in ali human lives ; a Shep 
herd who has sought his sheep, a Spimt 
who guides his people, a Friend who dwells 
with them and in them, not only a “King 
all glorious above,” not only our Maker, 
but also our “ Defender, Redeemer, and 
Friend.” That this faith is found ™ 
many a devout Unitarian heart we are 
very sure. That it has found expression 
in some beautiful Unitarian hymns we 
have already indicated. But that 1s 
warmth, its passion, its fire, are not de 
veloped by any system which is not spit 
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itually Trinitarian, however dogmatically 
it may be defined or ecclesiastically it 
may be connected, appears to us clear 
from a simple comparison of the hym- 
nology of the Catholic Church, which is 
Trinitarian, with the hymn-books from 
which all the fruits of Trinitarian faith 
have been carefully expunged. He who 
can sing John Stuart Blackie’s ‘Angels 
Holy, High and Lowly,” Phillips Brooks’s 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,” and Top- 
lady’s “ At Anchor Laid,” has the Trini- 
tarian experience, however he may phrase 
his faith in his creed. 


® 


The Patriotism We Need 


It is the fashion among certain able 
and honest men to still speak of war as if 
it were a kind of dire necessity, not to be 
evaded without serious loss of some of 
the more virile qualities; to speak of it 
as if it were the only school of heroism, 
self-denial, and self-sacrifice. That all 
these great qualities have been bred by 
war is beyond question, but that war is 
the only teacher at whose feet they can 
be learned is, in our judgment, entirely 
false. There was a time wken the sug- 
gestion that men of honor and courage 
could settle disputes otherwise than with 
the rapier or with the pistol would have 
been greeted with derision, but disputes 
are now constantly settled by men of un- 
questioned courage without a thought of 
personal encounter. Indeed, except in a 
few military circles and in a few sections 
where the spirit of the old régime still 
reigns, the duel has come to be regard- 
ed, not as a stimulus to courage, but 
as an evidence of barbarism; and the 
time is not far distant when war will be 
thought of in precisely the same way. It 
will be regarded as a barbarous method 
ofsettling disputes for which a perfectly 
obvious, honorable, and civilized way has 
been found, and the men of the future 
will wonder why it was that this survival 
of savagery lingered so long under the 
institutions of civilized society. , 

In his fine address at the unveiling of 
the Shaw monument in Boston, Professor 
William James struck a high note, and a 
note which needs to be sounded in all 
parts of this country. What we need 
above everything else, he said, is not the 
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_kind of courage which the noble fellows 
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who went to the front in 1861 showed, so 
much as the lonely kind of valor which 
makes and keeps a nation pure. The 
young men of ’61, of whom Robert Shaw 
may serve as a splendid type, were as gal- 
lant a group as were ever produced in any 
society; their courage was of that noble 
kind which faces death without counting 
the cost, because one’s country is at stake. 
That kind of courage the country never has 
lacked and never will lack. Whatever the 
faults of the English-speaking race, it has 
never been found wanting when the time 
came to face an enemy or defend a flag. It 
is said that no English flag is to be found 
in any Capital of Europe; which means that 
no English flags have ever been captured 
and held permanently, except a very few 
in this country—a fact which compresses 
into a sentence all that needs to be said 
about the courage of the English race, 
and therefore the courage of the American 
race as well. But there is another kind 
of courage of which this country stands 
in great need. It does not need men to 
die for it; such men will always stand 
ready if the occasion arises. It asks a 
much more difficult sacrifice; it demands 
men who will live for it. What we need 
to day is nota million brave young fellows 
ready to go to the front, but the same 
million who are willing to give time, 
strength, and thought day by day, year > 
by year, to the public life of the Nation. 
The patriotism we are teaching is alto- 
gether too exterior. The flag flies from 
the roof or on the grounds of every 
school-house, and children are taught to 
love their country and to have an almost 
passionate sentiment for it, but in this 
teaching the country is represented to 
them too generally as something which 
may be attacked by enemies from abroad. 
As a matter of fact, the peril to this 
country from abroad is practically noth- 
ing; the only danger is from within, and 
that danger has its opportunity in the 
fact that so many Americans delegate 
their political duties to other men. The 
ring, the boss, the spscial legislation for 
special interests, all have their origin in 
the failure of a great body of American 
citizens to take an active part in the p-- 
litical life of the country. The American 
vice, as Mr. Kidd put it, is lack of civic 
self-sacrifice. We want a million men to 
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devote themselves day and night to the 
purification of our local and our National 
politics. 

Tae most patriotic American cannot 
conceal from himself the fact that we 
have signally failed to discharge the trust 
committed to us when democratic institu- 
tions were placed in our hands for noble 
illustration. We have a-lowed the word 
democracy to become associated in the 
mind of Europe with inefficiency, corrup- 
tion, rings, machines, and all manner of 
incompetency and greed. Until very re- 
cently, it is no exaggeration to say that 
there has not been a properly governed 
city in this country. In this State both 
parties lie helpless fh the hands of two 
rings, against which charges of the im- 

roper acceptance and use of money are 
freely made, with the very general belief 
that they are well made ; and this state of 
affairs is but an illustration of what exists 
in many other cities and States. When 
one remembers what the public life of a 
democracy ought to be, this condition of 
things is simplyinfamous. ‘That it is tol- 
erated for a day shows how callous we 
have become; how indifferent and easy- 
going and slovenly our political habits 
are. If there were any real, organized 
moral power in the politics of this State, 
such a political leader as Mr. Platt 
would not be tolerated. ‘There is no 
room for such a leader in any polit- 
ical life which is free, intelligent, and 
vigorous; and Mr. Platt is only one of a 
class of men who are in authority all over 
the country. To an American who really 
loves his country this state of things is 
more than humiliating; it is profoundly 
discouraging, and the only cure for it isa 
new kind of patriotism. It is to talk less 
about Old Glory, and to make children 
understand what it is that gives glory to 
a flag; it is to bring home to the con- 
science of Young America the fact that 
every young man owes his life to his 
country, and that he must give that life 
to her service. The need of men is 
as great to-day as it was in ’61, because 
in a way the condition is more perilous. 
High-minded men are beginning to lose 
faith in democracy because they see it 
allied with such low forms of political 
life. There is coming into the coun- 
try a dangerous feeling of pessimism and 
distrust. The integrity of all parties is 
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questioned, and, unfortunately, there is 
good reason for the questioning. Neither 
party seems to learn by defeat, and at 


‘times it seems as if a political revolution 


would be necessary to make the party 
leaders understand what the people think 
and what they mean. Let us identify our 
country with righteousness before we talk 
much about its greatness. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has rarely been more pleased 
with his privilege as an onlooker than on 
Decoration Day, in witnessing the dedication 
of the Battle Monument at West Point—the 
memorial of the Regular Army of the United 
States to its comrades who were killed, or 
died of wounds received, in battling for the 
defense of the Union in the Civil War. It 
is one of the curious features of that great 
conflict that the Regular Army was so quickly 
lost to view. Few in number, depleted by 
the defection of many officers, though no 
regiment mutinied, scattered in detachments 
as nuclei for the organization of volunteers, 
the Army was soon submerged. Yet these 
men fought everywhere, and none were more 
faithful or more heroic. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that the most prominent and _ success- 
ful leaders were previously officers bred at 
West Point. It was mainly owing to the diffu- 
sion of this body of trained military men, 
tying together into a compact whole the un 
disciplined horde of volunteers, that that host 
soon became compact and unified ; but this 
service put the Regulars, as a corps, out of 
public view. Hence, while a grateful people 
was dotting the land with statues and monu- 
ments to their home soldiers, none thought 
of—there was no local impulse for—erecting 
a memorial to the Regulars, and it was left for 
the army itself to commemorate its own dead. 
They numbered 188 officers and 2,042 en 
listed men. | 


The simplicity and dignity of this dedica. 
tion were as noticeable as are the artistic 
excellence and the noble situation of the 
monument itself. Nowhere could a more 
appropriate situation have been found, or one 
so conspicuous and sightly. West Point 1s 
the focus of the military life and inspiration 
of the Nation. Here, and here only, 's 


nourished the true soldier's spirit, and here 
the future guardians, exemplars, and guides 
of the official defenders of law and order—the 
strong arm of government—are receiving 
their lessons not only in tactics, but in the 
highest ideals of National honor and of repub- 
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lican virtue. What better torch can light 
their way than this reminder and record of 
the fidelity and heroism of the soldiers who 
have gone before ? 


® 


But these serious thoughts were less in the 
Spectator’s mind than was a sense of the ex- 
ceeding picturesqueness of the scene. The 
morning had followed a rainy night, and the 
air was cool and heavy with moisture. The 
Hudson, ruffled just enough to destroy its 
sheen, seemed a plain of hammered lead, fill- 
ing a zigzag space between hills that rose to 
unmeasured heights, for their summits were 
hidden by a fleecy veil that gave scope to the 
imagination. But as noon approached the 
clouds were steadily rising, breaking, and 
drifting away, the verdant hillstdes were 
swept of their fragments of fog, and the sun- 
light, now filtered through mist, now falling 


directly, now reflected down upon the water, | 


made the river a kaleidoscope of lovely chang- 
ing tints. The broad parade was carpeted 
with freshest green, and orioles swung and 
sung in the elms, answering vireos in the 
pretty yards along Officers’ Row, where 
porches were filled with gay parties momently 
welcoming some new guest. Far across the 
emerald parade, beyond the pit where in 
Revolutionary days men were hung and where 
now subalterns play at lawn-tennis, rose the 
grand trees on Trophy Point and along the 
brink of the steep northward-looking bluff. 
Among these gleamed a Venetian structure 
of red and white canvas—a kiosk facing a 
little amphitheater, above which scores of 
flags uttered from white masts; and beyond, 
and high above them, towered the rosy shaft 
where Macmonnies’s “ Victory ” poised grace- 


ful, holding out a laurel crown for those whose | 


names and deeds, inscribed below, her trumpet 
is blazoning to the world. 


The Secretary of War arrived, and as the 
carriages rolled up from the station the guns 
of Battery Knox boomed out a salute as a 
little squad of cavalry trotted past and were 
posted by a sergeant along various roads; 


natty cadets strolled here and there with 


proudly shy girls, and groups of visitors in 
pretty dresses stood about under the trees; 
drums were heard, and a company of artil- 
lerymen marched from some nook and formed 
4 picket-line around the monument and the 
pavilion; a bugle-call rang clear, and was 
echoed from the crags of Fort Putnam and 
the target-scarred face of old Cro’ Nest; tall 
officers of cavalry, infantry, artillery, in full 
regimentals, helmets, shoulder-knots, gold 
cords and sword-belts, yellow, red, or white 
plumes, came striding across the green, flash- 
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ing and jingling. Such incidents as this 
formed pleasant elements in the picture while 
the people gathered on the parade and the 
piazzas of Officers’ Row became resplendent 
with gold lace and cocked hats. 


It was now eleven o’clock. The cadets 
were standing in a long gray line before their 
barracks, whence they came swinging down 
in columns of fours behind the band to the 
pavilion, and were seated. Dozens of offi- 
cers were bustling about showing visitors to 
their places. Outside was a circle of stat- 
uesque sentries—a picket-line which actu- 
ally turned back the carriage and escort of 
the Secretary of War and made them go 
around another way as if they were common 
spectators, with or without a big S. There 
was no noise, no fuss, no hurry, no howling 
of peddlers or annoyance of advertising. 
Even the sun came fully out to look down 
upon the pretty scene. By and by the taste- 
ful speakers’ stand, facing the little amphi- 
theater, filled with elderly gentlemen in frock 
coats and silk hats, and others glorious in. 
blue and gold. The band played a medley 
of the old camp songs, including Dixie, and 
the post-chaplain offered a prayer while the 
audience stood uncovered. Then Colonel 
P. H. Ernst, Commandant of the Post, in- 
troduced the Chief of Engineers, who recited 
the history of the memorial. He told how 
the idea had been slowly maturing since the 
close of the war; of the great names upon 
the subscription roll, and how 670 officers 
and 790 men had contributed to the fund. 
He explained the delay in its completion by 
saying that the committee had agreed to wait 
until money enough had been provided to 
build something really adequate; and it was 
not until they were able to spend $75,000 
that this seemed possible. General Wilson 
is a fluent and oratorical speaker; but the 
Spectator, at least, was struck by the gain in 
effect which he derived from his dress—the 
splendor of his uniform and gleam of his 
sword-hilt making real and dramatic the 
theme on which he spoke. He concluded by 
presenting, in behalf of the committee, the 
monument to Major-General Schofield, the 
senior officer of the Army; and when this 
grand old soldier had in a few words 
accepted the gift in behalf of his com- 
rades, and had told of what it would mean 
to the men to cherish it, all sat still while 
a national salute boomed out from the 
old battery whose guns had saluted Washing- 
ton and the heroes of the Revolution, and 
marveled as the hills crashed back the sono- 
rous reverberations. Secretary Alger spoke, 


and then came the intellectual treat of the 
day, when Mr. Justice Brewer, with fervid 
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eloquence, spoke of the ideal of an American 
soldier, of what loyalty meant to him, and 
what the courage and devotion of our army 
meant to us. He pleaded for a deeper inter- 
est,a more intelligent attitude, and a heartier 
support on the part of the people for the 
officers and men of the Regular Army and 
Navy, whose duty and pride it was to make 
sure that law should be upheld in the United 
States. Then the band played again, the 
cadets formed their ranks and marched away 
to a lively quickstep, the guards were with- 
drawn, and the holiday crowds scattered— 
some to catch boats and trains, some to 
examine more closely the monument itself 
and its bronze roll of glory, others to scan 
the records of capture upon the dozens of 
quaint old cannon and mortars, the links of 


chain and pyramids of shot and shell that 


are the substantial fruits of valor in the past. 


® 


~ How well the gentlemen of the Army do 
these things! How well any body of gentle- 
men conduct such exercises and dignify the 
‘occasion when they can act according to a 
refined taste, and need not sacrifice any pro- 
prieties to political or selfish demands, or lose 
their effect by the intrusion of commercial 
advertising or an uncontrolled mob! The 
Serene and solemn dedication of this stately 
monument, the chief ornament of the Nation’s 
noblest riverway, was commensurate with the 
dignity of its purpose and the artistic beauty 
of its design. The Spectator rejoices that he 
witnessed this brilliant and memorable cere- 
mony. 


Silver Latin 


That it is the unexpected which happens is 
freshly verified by the fact that Boston Latin, 
as inscribed on the Shaw monument, is found 
at odds with Latin as taught in the Boston 
schools. A Boston boy translating “He 
leaves all to save the Commonwealth ” into 
the form given on the monument, OMNIA RE- 
LINQVIT SERVARE REMPVBLICAM, wou!d 
have to change the infinitive mood to the 
subjunctive, servare to utservet. The news- 
paper critics likewise appear to be somewhat 
adrift. It is no sufficient vindication of the 
inscription to say that it is the motto of the 
Society of the Cincinnati. Cincinnatus was 
a rough old soldier, and his modern repre- 
sentatives may not be models of correct 
speech. Nor will it do to allege that such 
use of the infinitive is common in prose and 
poetry. It is common in Virgil's poetry, and 


in the prose of the later or “silver” age. 
But modern prose Latinists are held to the 
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models of the “golden” age, not the silver. 
to Cesar and Cicero, instead of Seneca and 
Pliny. Hence the school rule, never to use 
the infinitive, as in the inscription, to express 
a purpose. Whatever mousing quidnuncs 
may see of the insidious spread of Bryanism 
in this unexpected outbreak of “silver senti. 


ment” in Boston, it is certain that such sjl. 


verites can reckon on no support from the 
Latin Union. : 

St. Jerome observed in regard to St. Paul's 
argument with the Galatians on the word 
“seed,” that it was a poor argument, but 
good enough for the foolish Galatians. We 
are glad to note that no one has yet had te. 
course to this patristic authority for an at 
tempt to draw the color line in a new direction, 
by saying that what may be called shady 
Latin is good enough for negroes. 


The Outlook Vacation 
Fund 


The applications from the friends of work 
ing-girls who have broken down through 
overwork, or the more wearing worry caused 
by lack of work in this year of unusual 
business depression, prove the need of a 
increase this year in the amount of this 
Vacation Fund, which is used wholly for 
girls who cannot maintain life at the health 
standard by the wages it is possible for them 
toearn. Many could do so if they would reserve 
any part of their wages for their individual 
use, beyond the absolute necessities of life; 
but the love of family compels the giving 0 
the wages earned to a common family fund, 
to preserve the family from separation. Hope 
lessness comes to many when middle life 
finds them still wage-earners, with the yeals 
lying before them without prospect of any 
change. Then recreation and at least two 
weeks of freedom and change must be secured 
them, or life become a mere bondage to the 
flesh. 

THE VACATION FUND 


SPECIAL GIFT 


From an Unknown Friend............ $5,000 0 
FOR VACATION EXPENSES 
Previously 2,688 
Walnut Lane School and Wellesley Prepara- 0 
Indian C. E. Society. Hampton Institute, Va. 10 0 
J. H. G., Connellsville, 
7.345 8 
Four 4W 
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Pressure as a Civilizer of Wild Indians 
By V. E. Stottler 


United States Army, Acting Indian Agent 


HE Apache is a thorn in our 

side. Ignorant, cruel, supersti- 
tious, cunning, filthy, lazy, stub- 

born, treacherous, immoral, intemperate, 
mendacious, and an inveterate beggar 
besides, what greater combination of vices 
could one imagine to stand opposed to 
civilization and self-support ? To the fore- 
going add twenty years of maintenance in 
idleness by the gratuitous issue of rations 
and clothing on the part of a too generous 
Government, and a determination on the 
part of the Apache to maintain the s¢atus 
quo at all hazards, and the outlook for 
a would-be Moses was simply appalling. 
My experience dates from December, 
1894, at which time I assumed charge of 
455 Mescalero Apaches occupying a reser- 
vation of 700 square miles in southern 
New Mexico.. At that time they were 
living in teepees and brush shelters on 
the side-hills in filth and squalor, con- 
tented to be fed and clothed, determined 
not to work, and bitterly opposed to any 
suggestion from their Agent looking to 
a betterment of their condition. Long 
hair, paint, the breech-clout and blanket, 
were their principal adornments. Thovu- 
sands of dollars’ worth of wagons, plows, 
hamess, utensils, and clothing, the use of 
all of which they despised, had been sold 
by them to the hangers-on of the reserva- 
lion fora mere song. ‘The situation had 
evidently been handled from the begin- 
ning from a so-called humanitarian and 
not from a business standpoint. Moral 
suasion had been tried for years with 
small result. The Indian hates and de- 
spises anything savoring of white man’s 
ways, and the more he is coaxed the surer 
he is that the white man is afraid of him, 
and that he and his are the superior race. 
It was soon clear that some other method 
must be employed, and I adopted the 
motto, “ No work, no rations,” and, with 
the intention of lavishly using force or 
Pressure, started in to accomplish some- 
thing. To get sufficient water to supply 
the school farm, every adult Indian was 
summoned to work six‘days on a two-miles 


long, four-feet wide ditch, and it was not 
until the running water in the ditch actu- 
ally demonstrated to them that the transit 
really ‘‘ made the water run up hill” that 
they commenced to have any confidence 
in me. Tribal relations and influences 
were strong. There were four bands, 
dominated by as many chiefs, who were 
always and ever the spokesmen and go- 
betweens. These chiefs were under pay 
as judges, farmer, and chief of police. 
Usually their appearance at the Agency 
induced such trepidation as to cause the 
storehouses to be hastily opened up, and, 
loaded down with presents, they were 
hustled back to their bands to use their 
pay and goods to maintain their influence 
with their following, which influence was 
invariably cast against the policy of the 
Government. In order to break upthese 
bands the pay was taken away from the 
chiefs, no presents were given them, they 
were not permitted to act as spokesmen, 
and each individual soon saw that he had 
as much ‘ pull” at the Agency as his 
former chief. Every male Indian was 
directed to select a piece of land and fence 
it; and in order to stimulate him, rations 
were cut off from him and all his relations 
in thorough cold blood, until the pangs of 
hunger compelled him to move. Jn six 
months fourteen miles of oak posts had 
been put in place, and the Indians were 
busy breaking and planting the land in- 
closed. Nearly all the post-holes were 
dug with knives, aided by their hands to 
scoop the dirt. 

Like all Indians, their besetting curse 
was liquor. The old women manufac- 
tured a drink called “tiswin ” that experts 
claim is the most maddening in its effects 
of any known intoxicant. They made 
this at a dozen camps, under the eye of 
the Agent, withimpunity. Drunken brawls 
were frequent, deaths were common, and 
wounds many. No effort had been made to 
break up this practice other than to knock 
a hole in the vessels containing the liquor 
when found, the employees performing 
this duty preventing injury to themselves 
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only by keeping the drunken mob at bay 
with drawn revolvers, the Indian police 
often being found as drunk as any others 
of the mob. In six months the last tiswin 
camp was broken up, but it took a free use 
of the guard-house, and necessitated mak- 
ing a bonfire of everything ‘in sight, and 
incarcerating the offenders at hard labor 
for several months. MHabitual drunken- 
ness and progress are no more compat- 
ible in the Apache than in the white man. 
Opposition was met with from the start, 
but the guard-house yawned for recal- 
citrants, and open defiance was not-at- 
tempted. An Indian is deficient in rea- 
soning faculty, due, I presume, to his 
bump of stubbornness being so highly 
developed. Hence he must be treated 
more or less as a machine, which, once in 
motion, must be kept on the move by the 
Agent, who does all his thinking for him. 
So, once having selected Jand, orders were 
issued to at once erect a cabin on his 
selection, and to cut and haul to the saw- 
mill all the logs necessary for roofs and 
floors. This was done, and, once com- 
pleted, a cook-stove and utensils were 
issued to each house. Chimneys with 
fireplaces were not permitted, as this in- 
vited a continuance of the camp cooking. 

As with Samson of old, the Indians’ 
wildness lay in their long hair, which the 
returned educated Indians wore because, 
as they boasted, “it made them wild.” 
All energies were bent to compel the adult 
males to cut their hair and adopt civilized 
attire in vain. Even the police would 
not wear their uniforms. A proposition 
to cut their hair, from a former Agent, 
resulted in a mutiny. The duties of the 
police are to arrest offenders and to herd 
the beef-cattle purchased for their own 
consumption. Rations were considerably 
increased to the police to make it worth 
their while to think twice before leaving 
the force, and they were informed that 
when there were no police to herd the 
beeves the tribe would go without. That 
was a different proposition. Two mem- 
bers who had been to school were dis- 
charged for wearing long hair. One old 
fellow, as a special favor, cut his hair, but 
it cost me five dollars. His wife made 
his life a burden, and he in turn appealed 
to me to hasten with the rest. By using 
rations and other supplies as a lever, I 
induced a few more to cut, and then I 
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directed the police to cut theirs or leave 
the force. They reluctantly complied, 
but once accomplisted they were only too 
eager to compel the rest, and they cheer. 
fully, under orders, arrested and brought 
to me every educated Indian on the Res. 
ervation. There were twenty of these, 
gorgeous in paint, feathers, long hair, 
breech-clouts, and blankets, educated at 
an expense of thousands of dollars, living 
in their brush shelters wilder than any 
uneducated Indian on the Reservation, 
and fully as lazy and ambitionless. The 
“leaven’”’ had failed to work. The mass 
absorbed them, and compelled them to 
backslide. They soon had a hair-cut and 
a suitof clothes putonthem. The Indian 
Office, at my request, issued a peremptory 
order for all to cut their hair and adopt 
civilized attire; and in six weeks from the 
start every male Indian had been changed 
into the semblance of a decent man, with 
the warning that confinement at hard 
labor awaited any backsliders. There 
have been none; and the task of moving 
them upwards has been perceptibly easier 
from the time scissors clipped off their 
wildness. 

As the Indian dances kept up their 
barbarous customs, they were prohibited. 
These dances had been used principally 
to advertise the grown girls for sale to the 
highest bidder. Paint and feathers were 
likewise placed on the tabooed list. With 
the possession of a piece of land, a house, 


-cook-stove and utensils, wagon, harness, 


and plow, here was a good start. Sev: 
eral hundred dollars was spent annually 
in seed, most of which was fed to stock 
or sold, but none of which was saved. 
In 1895 $500 worth was issued to them, 
with the warning that thereafter they must 
bring in seed to be saved for them for 
the next year. They brought in 24,000 
pounds that autumn to me to keep for 
them. The farmer encouraged them (0 
till, and in 1895 they raised 150,000 
pounds of grain, besides potatoes, cab- 
bage, and other vegetables. A whiteem- 
ployee superintends the work at the saw. 
mill, but all the labor, even to firing the 
boiler, is performed by the Indians them 
selves. The railroad station is distant 


110 miles across the desert, and the In 
dians haul all the supplies, about 200,000 
pounds, from that point to the Agency, 0 
my entire satisfaction. The ‘no work, n° 
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ration ” policy has been a wonderful in- 
centive. They have learned to appreci- 
ate the value of money, and the traders 
say that few trinke’s are bought now, and 
that they drive hard bargains for coffee, 
flour, and sugar. Many of them save 
their hard-earned money and spend it 
little by little as they need supplies. All 
this is encouraging. 

The determined opposition to the edu- 


cation of their children was overcome by 


the same policy of repression and force. 
Every possible expedient was resorted to 
bythem to keep their children from school. 
They would brazenly deny having chil- 
dren, despite the evidence of the accurate 
census-roll and the ticket on which they 
had for years drawn the child’s rations. 
Children were hidden out in the brush; 
drugs were given them to unfit them for 
the school ; bodily infirmities were simu- 
lated; and some parents absolutely refused 
to bring their children in. The depriva- 
tion of supplies and the arrest of the old 
women soon worked achange. Runaways 
were speedily stopped by the confinement 
of the parents and relations who encour- 
aged that sort of thing, and they soon 
realized that opposition to education did 


not pay. Willing or unwilling, every child 


five years of age was forced into school. 
No attention was paid to the prejudices 
or whims of their old relations. ‘The lat- 
ter have been made to understand that 
the United States has for years footed the 
bills that maintained them in idleress, 
filth, immorality, and barbarism, and that 
where a policy for their good has been 
adopted they will not be consulted, but 
that they will be required, zo/ens vo/lens, 
to aid in carrying this policy to a success- 
ful termination. Once understood by 
them that their day of dictating terms to 
a higher and stronger power than them- 
selves has passed, they have acquiesced 
in the new order of things, and slowly but 
surely started on the up-hill road. The In- 
dian Office, following out the policy of the 
present Commissioner to help every In- 
dian displaying a disposition to help him- 
self, has given ten head of sheep to every 
man, woman, and child on the reserva- 
tion. The latter is a fine grazing coun- 
try,and with a small patch of land tu each 
family and a flock of sheep the question 
of self-support is easy of solution. To 
enable them to use their sheep to the best 
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advantage, a number of Navajos were 
brought to the Agency in December, and 
the Mescalero women were ordered in to 
learn to card, spin, and dye wool, and to 
make blankets. Already a number of 
them are as expert as their Navajo in- 
structors. Has it paid to take the blanket 
Indian in hand and /orce him into self-sup- 
port? The situation must speak for itself. 
From absolute dependency on the Govern- 
ment these Indians have in two years at- 
tained to such a condition that all rations 
(except beef) and clothing will be cut off 
July 1, 1897. Beef will be taken away 
as soon as their flocks furnish sufficient 
mutton for their use, probably in two years 
more. Every family has a piece of land 
fenced and under cultivation. Many have 
comfortable cabins, with cook-stoves and 
utensils for decent cooking. All the others 
have their framework in place, and logs 
cut and hauled to the sawmill, and are 
waiting for the lumber. Every male 
Indian is in short bair and civilized cloth- 
ing. Paint and feathers have been 
abolished, along with their barbarous 
dances. The use of liquor,so frequent 
two years ago, is entirely eliminated, and 
there has not been a drunken Indian on 
the reservation for eighteen months, and 
the manufacture of tiswin has been broken 
up. They have learned to raise oats, 
corn, potatoes, cabbages, pumpkins, and 
other vegetables, and valuable habits of 
industry have been inculcated by the 
absolute necessity of working or starving. 
Every child five years of age and upward 
is in school, and these Indians can point 
to 116 children in school twelve months 
every year out of a total of 450—one 
hundred per cent. of attendance ; a record 
shown by no other tribe. They yield to 
the inevitable, when once they understand 
that the inevitable will not yield to them. 
There is an eagerness displayed to earn 
money, and a disposition to spend it 
properly once earned. Applications are 
made in advance for permission to haul 
freight from the railroad 110 miles away, 
and if labor is offered them under pay 
they are glad to get it. With such a con- 


dition of affairs it is but a short step to 
throwing open the reservation, putting 
the children in the public schools, requir- 
ing white, red, black, and mixed to asso- 
ciate and grow up together, and attain 
that mutual respect for each other that a 
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reservation line prevents. I cannot fore- 
see for these Indians anything but a pros- 
perous future and an independent self- 
support if the wise and generous help 


Women in 
By Lucy 


HE Outlook desires me to give my 
views as to the desirability and 
position of women in public office, 

and especially to cover the following 
points : 

** Ts there a special field for women in 
the administration of schools? Are men 
willing to concede to her that position? 
Are there certain qualifications inherent 
in her sex which enable her to meet cer- 
tain questions witha clearer vision thana 
man can meet them? Should every woman 
whose health and home obligations permit 
be willing to serve in a public capacity if 
she has fitness for the work? Has your 
experience been such that you feel you 
could unhesitatingly say to other women, 
Go and do likewise ?” | 

The Outlook makes this request be- 
cause it desires the opinion of ‘‘a woman 
who has had experience on Boards of Edu- 
cation.” But to give the results of this 
experience it will be necessary to be 
somewhat personal, and also to state what 
my opportunities for forming an opinion 
have'been ; for, in a field so comparatively 
new, it is gnly from the practical personal 
work of individuals that conclusions can 
justly be drawn. : 

The Board of Education of Chicago 
consists of twenty-one members, named 
by the Mayor and confirmed by the 
Council. Seven are appointed each year 
to serve three years. Asa result of active 
work by the Woman’s Club and other 
women’s organizations, in June, 1888, 
one woman, Mrs. Ellen Mitchell, was ap- 
pointed a member of the Board. At the 
expiration of her term I was named her 
successor and served three years. Atthe 
end of that time I was nominated on the 
Republican State ticket for University 
Trustee or Regent. This was the first 
time any woman had been considered for 
this office, and I was elected by an im- 


* Trustee of the University of Illinois. 
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given the Agent heretofore by the Indian 
Office be continued but a short time 
longer. 


Mescalero, New Mexico. 
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mense majority (the women of IIlinois vote 
for university trustees), and have now 
held the position two years, with four more 
to serve. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, my 
opponent on the Democratic ticket, was, 
soon after election, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to fill an unexpired term of two 
years. The other ten members of the 
Board are men. Previous to my marriage 
I was the only woman teacher in the high 
school and the preparatory school of the 
Wisconsin University at Madson, and | 
have always been a close observer of wo- 
men’s work, both public and private, hav- 
ing for many years been in close connec- 
tion with many women holding official 
positions both here and elsewhere. From 
my Own experience in connection with 
this observation, I have formed a very posi- 
tive opinion that there is a work for 
women to do in public life, especially in 
educational matters, which she can do, not 
only without sacrificing her womanhood, 
but for which she is best adapted in con- 
sequence of that womanhood; and that 
men are perfectly willing to accord to her 
full weight in their counsels if she meets 
them in the right way; and, further, that 
there is no reason why any woman fitted 
for such work should shrink from under- 
taking it because her colleagues will be 
mostly orentirely men. Fora time on the 
Board of Education I was the only woman, 
and I can truly say I was hardly conscious 
of the fact; but with some women under 
like conditions a difficulty arises whi-h 
makes them blunder. They have what, 
for want of a better term, I will call self 
consciousness. ‘The woman cannot suc 
cessfully take up any work with men if she 
demands from them always a recognition 
of her sex. I do not mean that she should 


not expect kindly and courteous treatment. 
I have never had anything else. But! 
never asked anything to be granted to me 
simply because I was a woman, but only 
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because it was right; and in such posi- 
tions women’s wishes and opinions should 
be considered on exactly the same plane 
as those of men—namely, on their merits 
only. The woman will succeed and find, 
not only her true place, but a man’s full 
recognition of it, when she claims it, not 
because she is a womuan, but because she, 
as a woman, is not only as fully qualified 
as the man, but in many cases better fitted, 
for the work. 

Another great source of difficulty with 
women in public office is the personal 
element. It is very hard for many women 
to dissociate themselves from the ob- 
jects they wish to attain. Some men 
have the same trouble, and other men 
find them hard to work with; but it is more 
common with women. One woman who 
for a time held a position as school di- 
rector nearly wrecked, by this feeling, the 
chance of any other woman ever being 
appointed in that city; never being able 
to separate opposition to any measure 
she proposed from opposition to herself. 
“Why do you always oppose me?” was 
the constant question ; and, with unreason- 
ing impatience, the men classed her as a 
type of her sex. Women make the great- 
est mistake in asking for recognition for 
their sex as a sex in public office, utteriy 
regardless of the personal qualifications 
of their candidate ; and they have got to 
give up the creed of too many, ‘ Any 
woman is better than no woman,” and 
conquer on the higher plane, ‘ This 
woman is the very best person for this 
place.” It may take a longer time, but 
the result will be surer. 

Nine-tenths of our public-school teach- 
ers are women; some of the very best and 
most successful principals are women; 
and these women should certainly have a 
representative of their own sex among 
the school directors : some person or per- 
sons who can see and present the woman’s 
point of view. Our State universities are 
all co-educational, and the interests of 
the young women in these institutions re- 
quire representatives on their governing 
Boards. If a man be left with a family 
of girls on his hands to bring up, his 
helplessness in the face of this responsi- 
bility is often truly pitiful. He will gen- 
erally own frankly that he knows nothing 
about girls, and he appeals at once for 
some woman’s help. And yet we have 
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been putting the interest of young girls 
for four of their most impressionable 
years entirely in the hands of men, though 
there is a general acknowledgment of 
man’s inability successfully to cope, un- 
aided, with the needs of his own daughters. 
I believe that if there were more of the 
right woman’s influence in all of our col- 
leges there would be less dissipation ; but 
where there are girls it is a necessity that 
some one who understands their wants as 
women, which few men can, should be 
able to stand for these interests in the 
counsels of the trustees. Our daughters 
are entitled to the same advantages as 
our sons, to the fullest and best develop- 
ment of their womanliness, as our sons 
are to the best development of their man- 
liness. The four years of college life for 
the young man are not merely four years 
of intellectual work, but they are a period 
of character-building, a time of mental, 
moral, and physical growth under the 
best conditions which can be devised. 
The young woman is entitled to the same 
advantages, but the conditions for her 
must be different to accord with her dif- 
ferent requirements, and only a woman 
can fully realize when and how the influ- 
ences to differentiate the education of the 
girls in a co-educational institution can 
best be brought to bear. The young 
women themselves often do not realize 
their own lack of these womanly refine- 
ments until too late, when habits have be- 
come fixed, and when the want of this 
early training and influence gives them 
lower positions in both the educational 
and social fields than those to which their 
intellectual ability would otherwise entitle 
them. The president of an Eastern col- 
lege once said to me that again and 
again she had been compelled to reject 
teachers coming from State colleges, who 
were amply qualified mentally for the de- 
sired position, but who were so mannish 
and often uncouth that she could not 
think of them as instructors and guides 
for her students. The same thing can be 
said of many of our high-school gradu- 
ates; they have been too much under 
men’s influence in their susceptible years 
to be perfectly womanly women. Certain 
other dangers come from this on which 
the length of this article will not permit 
me to dwell; many conscientious high- 
school principals will recognize the truth 
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of this. I am sure the girls in these 
schools, as well as the young women in 
our State colleges, are going to be mate- 
rially aided by the presence of the right 
women on the governing boards. We do 
not want our girls to lose refinement in 
gaining intellectual advancement ; on the 
contrary, the two should go hand in hand. 
We desire the girls to have full physical 
development, but we do not wish them 
trained through footbal]. The methods 
of physical training must be different, 
though the same end is to te attained ; 
and so all through the college course in- 
fluences for the best development of wo- 
manliness should be acting in connection 
with the opportunities offered for mental 
and physical growth, if permanently sat- 
isfactory results are to be attained. 

In all public-school work the same need 
of the woman influence is evident. As 
a rule, primary teaching can be most sat- 
isfactorily done by women, and nearly all 
our primary teachers are women; then 
why should men alone decide what that 
teaching shall be, and what these primary 
children need for their best development? 
We have passed the time when the three 
R’s were the end and aim of a school, and 
the importance of the influence of the 
school on the right growth of the char- 
acter is now everywhere acknowledged. 
Who knows as well as the cultivated and 
conscientious mother how best to incul- 
cate principles of truth, justice, honor — 
to stimulate and develop high ideals in 
the every-day routine of Jife, and without 
apparently making this teaching irksome, 
or having the child fret under it? The 
best mother is with her children or watch- 
ing over them nearly every hour of the 
day ; she is, as a rule, much quicker of 
perception than a man, and this percep- 
tion. in connection with the experience of 
child nature which she gains by her 
close watch over her own children, teaches 
her by what methods each child is most 
easily reached. She sees far earlier than 
the father how his highest and noblest 
impulses are awakened, and certainly such 
women should be allowed to exercise this 
experience and knowledge in guiding and 
directing the training, not only of their 
own children, but of those thousands in 
our public schools whose parents, from 
ignorance, dissipation, or overwork, fail 
to give that attention to their children 


which aJl children require, and which the 
public school must in a great measure 
supply. 

Moreover, women have more leisure for 
attending to educational questions than the 
ordinary business man, and we have not 
yet any leisure class. 
forty years the work of the home has been 
much simplified, and women relieved of 
many domestic details; while at the same 
time competition in business has increased 
to such an extent that a man must give 
all his faculties and the closest attention 
to his business if he wishes to succeed. 
This results in the unwillingness of the 
average business man to take positions 
of honor and little or no profit. Or, if 
he accepts them, he is unable to give that 
close and careful attention which is 
requisite for a thorough understanding 
of the problems constantly presented in 
educational matters, especially here, where 
the vast numbers of children of foreign 
birth or parentage and of varying nation- 
alities complicate these problems so 
seriously. This throws most of such 
places into the hands of professional poli- 


ticians, who desire them as a means of 


attaining prominence, or as a stepring- 
stone to more lucrative positions ; which 
ends they attain, not. by studying care- 
fully the needs of the schools as a whole, 
but by advancing the interests of localities 
or individuals who can serve their ends. 
It is through such members, and the neg- 
ligence of the busy but well-intentioned 
members, that so often ‘“ pull’’ instead 
of merit rules the appointment of teachers 
and principals, and frequently even gov- 
erns changes in the course of study. It 
is largely from such men that opposition 
tothe appointment of women comes. They 
fear the woman influence, but they also 
oppose the independent man, though not 
as openly, because the motive in the latter 
case would be more apparent; they can 
oppose the woman on general principles 
as a woman, but with the man a definite 
reason, either political or persona], must 
be given. 

One of the women members of a School 
Board was asked not long ago if there 
was any politics on the Board; she unhes- 
itatingly replied, ‘“‘No,’’ but then added, 
‘To be sure, we exchange courtesies in 
votes,” It is these “courtesies in votes” 


that constitute the danger in all public 
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work for men as well as women, but it is 
a real stumbling-block in the way of 
women, and one of their greatest dangers. 
A woman in a Western State was elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, served her term, but was not renom- 
_inated, though she was acknowledged to 
be an excellent and conscientious Super- 


intendent; and a careful inquiry into the 


causes by my correspondent brought out 
the statement that it was ‘because she 
condemned certain practices and methods, 
possibly without much tact in her man- 
ner, but still wherein she was undoubtedly 
absolutely right.”” And this illustrates the 
great danger of the appeal for the selec- 
tion of women for such places simply as 
women. The refined, conscientious, high- 
minded, independent woman may secure 
the place at first, but she will not yield to 
the so-called political requirements of 
“exchange of courtesies and votes,” and 
then generally the politicians in both 
parties oppose her reappointment. ‘This 
situation is the opportunity for the woman 
of a different type, who desires the place, 
and has no scruples as to the political 
side; and if the demand for the appoint- 
ment of women can be satisfied by the 
mere appointment of @ woman, the very 
end and aim of the woman movement is 
lost, and the effect is evil instead of good. 
Women attain public position either by 
appointment or election, and in either 
case they must be brought forward by 
their own efforts or the work of their 
friends. Now, too often the woman seek- 
ing a position is seeking it for her own 
advancement or to gratify her own am- 
bition, and as any persons working for 
themselves will do harder work than per- 
sons influenced by altruistic motives only, 
the ambitious woman is very likely to suc- 
ceed unless women themselves will dis- 
criminate carefully in their choice of can- 
didates, and will stand solidly for the best 
high-principled women for such places. 
_ Many really conscientious persons often 

question if it be not best to yield a prin- 
ciple sometimes and agree to the “ex- 
change of courtesies,” in order to make 
_friends for the advancement of really good 
measures; but it is a very dangerous thing 
to do, for, once done, the precedent is 
_ €stablished, and it is almost impossible 
thereafter to make a firm stand. 

Not every woman, any more than every 
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man, is fitted for public work—probably 
fewer women proportionately than men; 
and, moreover, no woman, however qual- 
ified otherwise, whose legitimate domestic 
life would interfere with the proper dis- 
charge of her public duties should accept 
such a responsibility. Women with young 
children must make the home duties par- | 
amount; but in properly training and car- 
ing for their children they are gaining 
experience and judgment which later 
will enable them to be of real help in 
supervising the training of other children. 

Many women are entirely opposed to 
female suffrage, and are perfectly justified 
in doing all they can to disseminate and 
maintain their own views; but after the 
suffrage has been given them, they can no 
longer look on the question from the 
standpoint of their own wishes. By an 
act they were unable to control a duty 
has been laid upon them which they must 
not shirk, for they will be as culpable as 
men are, in like positions, if they fail to 
do their part in trying to uphold right 
principles and secure tce best officials, by 
casting their ballots according. to their 
convictions. Sothe woman well fitted for 
public position, and to whom the work 
itself would be attractive, and who is cal- 
culated in every way to carry great per- 
sonal influence into such work, shrinks 
from the idea of being before the public 
as a candidate for office, to be opposed 
and perhaps beaten by women whom she 
knows to be infinitely inferior to her in 
all that constitutes qualification for the 
position; and who, moreover, may, and 
often will, descend to the methods of the 
unscrupulous politician to gain their ends. 
The refined woman hates to be brought 
into contact or placed, even apparently, 
on a level with such opponents, and so 
too often will not consent to be even con- 
sidered as a candidate. But for these 
women also there is the duty side to con- 
sider. If the best class of women are 
unwilling to endure the small personal 
annoyance of publicity or defeat, for the 
sake of the good they can do if successful, 
then the field is left entirely to those who 
desire success for personal ends alone, and 
such women can only lower our standards 
instead of elevating them; and this every 
one interested in human progress should 
struggle against. ‘ 

Women can do this only by appealing 


to the very best women to come forward 
as their candidates, standing firmly for 
them, accepting no others, and urging 
them to be willing to submit to defeat if 
necessary ; and, through such candidates, 
keeping constantly before the people a 
high ideal for public officials, both men 
_ and women. 

Men and women live together in fam- 
ilies; the mother and father counsel to- 
gether on the interests of their children, 
some things requiring the mother’s ten- 
derness and others the father’s firmness ; 
but both working together in harmony, 
each giving due weight to the ideas of the 
other, make an ideal family, the normal 


result of which will be strong, manly sons» 


and equally strong, womanly daughters. 
Why should a combination which results 
so satisfactorily in a home, and which 
was designed by God for that end, be 
considered unnecessary and even unwise 
everywhere outside the home? I believe 
the woman can complement the man just 
as much in any public educational work 
as she does in that of her home, and that 
the best educational work has been ac- 
complished, and will always be accom- 
plished, through the combined efforts of 
men and women. 


For a Pastor’s Library 


Since you published in The Outlook for February 20 
the reference library for churches, I have heard several 
clergymen discussing it, and have showed it myself to a 
number who were very enthusiastic over it as a guide 
for their own reading. Among the number were some 
divinity students, who likewise gave it a héarty recep- 
tion. Most of them, like myself, were anxious to read 
and study in a broad and thorough way, but found the 
same difficulty in knowing what booksto get. Theidea 
expressed was that you should be asked what sugges- 
tions, additions, etc., you would make in reference to 
making it a basis for a clergyman’s working library. 
Also a further addition for finding that material which 
theology must make use of “ in the constitution, history, 
and religious experience of man, and in the creation of 
God, as it is known through science and interpreted by 
philosophy,” with literature also. This seems, perhaps, 
an exacting request, but I am sure that in asking it I 
am asking you to do a work which means much for the 
people of the various churches to-day. These men are 
all young men, anxious to do their best for the salvation 
of men. We are all asking, ‘‘ What books shall we get ?”’ 
and oftentimes for want of proper direction getting hold 
of the husks. G. K. 


Our list above referred to is sufficiently ample 
for the requirements of a great many pastors, 
and contains many books desirable for all pastors. 
In the following list, designed for such as may 
find the former inadequate to their wants, the 
titles of such books are not repeated. The great 
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classics, Homer, Shakespeare, etc., require no 
mention. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


The International Critical Commentary. 

Driver : Introduction to the Old Testament. 

Salmond: Introduction to the New Testament. 

Weiss: Introduction to the New Testament. 

Briggs: Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. 

Cheyne: Bampton Lectures on the Psalms. 

Cheyne: Introduction to Isaiah. 

Kuenen: Religion of Israel. 

Kuenen: Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. 

Toy: Quotations in the New Testament. 

Briggs: Messianic Prophecy. 

Briggs: The Messiah of the Gospels. 

Briggs: The Messiah of the Prophets. 

Toy: Judaism and Christianity. 

1 Harnack: Early Christian Writings. 
PHILOSOPHICAL 

Royce: Spirit of Modern Philosophy. | 

Royce: Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 

Sterrett : Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion. 

Seth: Hegel and Personality. 

Martineau : Study of Religion. 

Pfleiderer : Philosophy of Religion. 

E. Caird: Evolution of Religion. 

Zeller: Stoics and Epicureans. 

Zeller : Socrates. 

Zeller : Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics. 

Martineau: Types of Ethical Theory. 

S. Alexander: Moral Order and Progress. 

Balfour: Foundations of Belief. 

James: Principles of Psychology. 

James: The Will to Believe. 

Green: Prolegomena to Ethics. 

Spencer: Data of: Ethics. 

Huxley: Evolution and Ethics. 

Huxley: Christianity and Agnosticism. 

Ritchie: Natural Rights. 

Bowne: Theory of Knowledge. 

Erdmann: History of Philosophy. 

Falkenberg : History of Modern Philosophy. 

Maine: Ancient Law. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Stevens: Pauline Theology. 

Stevens: Johannine Theology. 

Bruce: The Kingdom of God. 

Bruce: St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. 
Bruce: Apologetics. 

Palmer: Studies in Creed Definition. 
Martineau : Seat of Authority. 

Fairbairn : Place of Christ in Modern Thought. 
Fairbairn: Religion in History and the Life of To-day 
E. Abbott: The Spirit on the Waters. 

Kaftan: Truth of Christian Religion. 
Matheson: Spiritual Development of St. Paul. 
Pfleiderer: Influence of the Apostle Paul, etc. 
Pfleiderer: Development of Theology, etc. 
Maurice: Theological Essays. 

Martineau: Essays and Reviews. 


HISTORICAL 


Lenormant: Beginnings of History. 

Renan: People of Israel. 

Mommsen: History of Rome. 

Curtius: History of Greece. 

Mahaffy: Greek Life and Thought. 

Hatch: Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages, etc. 
Moller : History of the Christian Church. 

Schaff : History of the Christian Church. 
Renan: History of the Origins of Christianity. 
Gibbon: Decline and Fall. 

Green: History of the English People. 

Bryce: The American Commonwealth. 

Von Holst: Constitutional History of United States. 
Addis: Christianity and the Roman Empire. 


1German, probably soon to be translated. 
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Walker: History of Congregationalism. 
McConnell: History of the P. E. Church, U. S. 
Stevens: History of Methodism. 
Briggs: American Presbyterianism. 
Church: The Oxford Movement. 
Fisher: History of Christian Doctrine. 
American Religious Leaders: series. 
Lecky: History of European Morals. 
Lecky: History of Rationalism. 

Beard: The Reformation of the XVI. Century. 
Tulloch : Religious Thought in Britain, XIX. Century. 
Allen: Liberal Movement in Theology. 
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Stanley: Life and Letters of Arnold. 

Cabot: Life of Emerson. 

Sabatier: Life of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Prothero: Life and Letters of Stanley. 
Abbott and Campbell: Life and Letters of Jowett. 
Kingsley, Mrs.: Life of Charles Kingsley. 
Késtlin: Life of Martin Luther. 

Maurice, Colonel F.: Life of F. D. Maurice. 
Newman: Apologia pro Vita Sua. 

American Men of Letters: series. 

English Men of Letters: series. 
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Marcus Aurelius: Meditations. 
Emerson’s Essays. . 

Amiel’s Journal. 

Arnold: Essays. | 

Arnold: Literature and Dogma. 
Arnold: God and the Bible. 

Arnold: St. Paul and Protestantism. 
Hamerton: The Intellectual Life. 
Hutton: Literary Essays. 

Hutton: Modern Guides of English Thought. 
Coleridge: Aids to Reflection. 
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Carlyle: Sartor Resartus. 

Hillebrand : German Thought. © 
Ruskin: Modern Painters. 

Goethe : Conversations with Eckermann. 
Tyler : American Literature. 

Brooke: English Literature. 

Stedman: Victorian Poets. 

Stedman: Poets of America. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hill: Earliest Life of Jesus (the Diatessaron). 
Lectures on Christian Worship (Scribners, pub.). 
Carroll: Religious Forces of the United States. 


@ Matheson: Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. 


Lewis: Paganism Surviving in Christianity. 

Williams: Buddhism, etc. 

Muir: Mahomet and Islam. 

Smith: Mohammed and Mohammedanism. 

Palmer: The Qur’an: translation. 

Prophets of the Christian Faith: various authors. 

Mulford: The Nation. 

Picton: Mysteries of Matter. 

Hinton: The Mystery of Pain. 

Moll: Hypnotism. 

Romanes: Mind, Matter, Motion. 

Romanes: Thoughts on Religion. 

Stewart and Tait: The Unseen Universe. 

Alden: A Study of Death. 

Marshall: Political Economy. 

Hadley : Political Economy. 

Giddings: Principles of Sociology. 

Spencer: Principles of Sociology. Vol. III. 

Drummond: The Ascent of Man. 

Westermarck: History of Marriage. 

Kidd: Social Evolution. 

Sprague: Laws of Social Evolution: a Critique of 
Kidd. 

Holt: American Science Series. 


Woman Suffrage in Colorado 


[Under the above title there was published in The Outlook for March 20 an article by Miss 
Prscilla Leonard reviewing the results of equal suffrage in Colorado. To that article, which we are 
bound to say seemed to us to be written in a fair and judicial tone, the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association objected. One or two errors of fact in the article were pointed out and promptly 
corrected in The Outlook. As a result of correspondence on the subject, and in pursuance of the 
policy of The Outlook to give both sides a hearing in any reasonable controversy, the editors of 
The Outlook gladly print the following interesting and readable paper, prepared with the official 
approval of the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association and the Civic Federation of Denver. It should 
be added that it treats the subject from the Equal Suffragists’ point of view, which, as our readers 
know, is not the point of view of The Outlook.—THE EDIToRS.] 


largely influenced by the will. No 

amount of evidence is accepted 
when that evidence opposes our desires. 
“Though one rose from the dead” was 
the formula eighteen hundred years ago. 
This explains the diversity of opinion 
respecting the results of impartial fran- 
chise in Colorado. The suffragist finds 


() ION, psychologists tell us, is 


in this State abundant proof of its. 


value. The remonstrant is equally sure 
pf evidences of its failure. The de- 


mand, “Give us a sign from heaven,” 


isanswered by all shades of statement. 
This seesaw of opinion is perplexing, yet 
cach side tempers the other, so both come 
hearer the ultimate truth. While we 
deeply regret all garbled and distorted 


versions concerning woman’s part in pub 
lic life, we accept them patiently as the 
inevitable attendant of pioneer work, and 
even rejoice in the turning and overturn- 
ing which lead to right conclusions, 
Moral values cannot be formulated with 
the accuracy of an exact science. In 
attempting to show the benefits of equal 
suffrage we can offer no columns of sta- 
tistics. Advance in civic life, like devel- 
opment of individual character, comes 
almost imperceptibly. Neither would we 
assert that woman’s vote can exorcise the 
evils of society by any short methods or 
magic power. Good men have not been 
able to overthrow the tyranny of our po- 
litical system. Good women are equally 


powerless; but good men and good women 


| | 
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together may hope to accomplishFwhat 
has been hitherto impossible. The wo- 
men of Colorado do not seek to be inde- 
pendent. They propose no novel metb- 
ods. Theysimply are glad to be admitted, 
on equal terms, to the great fellowship of 
good men, who are seeking to bring the 
better order for which the world has long 
waited. 


When political enfranchisement wase 


secured to the women of Colorado in 
1893, it found them astonished and un- 
prepared. Without practical experience, 
paralyzed by the adverse public sentiment 
of the past, confronted by threatening 
dangers in the State, they cast in their 
lot with the ruling party. The first feel- 
ing was that of utt:r dependence. The 
child learning to walk clings for support 
to the helping hand. From this first ex- 
perience of timidity there has been a 
gradual and constantly increasing growth 
in self-reliance. This spirit was first 
shown in regard to the character of polit- 
ical nominees. So conscientiously and 
remorselessly have women refused to vote 
for unworthy candidates that nominating 
conventions have learned to recognize the 
necessity of a class of officials who wiil 
command the ballot of women. At the 
municipal election in Denver this spring 
a still more decided advance was made. 
The Civic Federation, composed entirely 
of women, called a convention, and, in 
conjunction with the Taxpayers’ League, 
placed a ticket before the people. It was 
probably the first political convention ever 
called by women. It was absolutely with- 
out primary, caucus, slate, ante-election 
pledges, or any such thing. Every effort 
was made to nominate men solely on the 
ground of character and fitness. The re- 
sult of the election was the victory of the 
woman’s ticket. The result of the victory 
is such a quickening of the civic conscience 
as has never before been witnessed in the 
State. In order to avoid all appearance 
of self-assertion, we quote from the “‘ Rocky 
Mountain News” and from the “ Denver 
Republican,” which, as the two largest 
publications in the State, may be taken 
as the voice of public sentiment : 


We of Colorado who know the results 
which have come from the participation of 
women in politics are satisfied. The justice 
of equal suffrage is denied by few in any 
State; controversy has raged as to its expe- 
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diency. Colorado may fairly claim to have 
tested the. expediency, and its finding is that 
the benefits of equal suffrage are great, while 
the imaginary objections disappear. It can. 
not be denied that primaries and conventions 
are higher in tone; that the amenities which 
prevail in other forms of social relations are 
applied to political gatherings; that the scru. 
tiny of candidates is closer, and that even the 
political machines are compelled to choose 
the least obnoxious persons connected with 
them when making nominations, if they wish 
to have any hope of success. It was not to 
be supposed that the moment the ballot was 
given to women there would be a complete 
revolution in all departments of State, city, 
and county government. Political tricksters 
and machines die hard. Years of practice 
had made them adepts in the arts of decep- 
tion. But with every election the influence 
of women in the nominations and the result 
of the voting has become stronger, and, look- 
ing back over the past few years, we can say 
without fear of contradiction that there has 
been improvement of a most gratifying char- 
acter in the average standard of office-holders. 
Nor will it be seriously denied by even the 
most ultra machine politician, whose wishes 
and interests are all in the other direction, 
that this improvement is certain to continue, 
and that it is hopeless for him to long fora 
return to the old conditions. The magnitude 
of the recent victory of the non-partisan city 
ticket in Denver was unquestionably due to 
the courage and independence of the women 
voters, and it alone is a more than sufficient 
answer to the usual objections to suffrage. 


Intelligent and fair-minded citizens of Col- 
orado who have closely observed the work- 
ings of equal suffrage in this State do not 
need to be told that the influence of women 
in politics has produced excellent results up 
to date, with the promise of even better 
achievements in the future. 

Since equal suffrage has been given a fair 
trial, all of our esteemed daily contemporaries 
in the State, as well as most of the weekly 
papers, have become ardent upholders of the 
right of women to take personal part in the 
selection of public officials, and we are confi 
dent that if the question of equal suffrage 
should be submitted to the male voters of 
Colorado alone at this time it would com- 
mand a majority infinitely greater than it re 
ceived in 1893. 

The pretense advanced by the opponents 
of equal suffrage that woman loses her deli 
cacy and also her personal influence in public 
matters by becoming a voter is so. absurd as 
to be hardly worthy of serious consideration, 
and yet it is the argument most frequently 
advanced against equal suffrage. 

The women of Colorado compare favor 
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ably in all the most admirable qualities pos- 
sessed by their sex with their sisters and 
cousins and aunts in other States, and there 
can be no doubt that they have already suc- 


ceeded in effecting a great improvement in 


the administration of public affairs in this 
commonwealth, both through the direct use 
of the ballot and through their personal influ- 
ence, which has been increased rather than 
lessened by their acquisition of the right to 
WOM: 

Space forbids us to quote from the Den- 
ver “ Evening Times,” a well-known and 
influential journa), which is equally pro- 
nounced in favor of franchise. 

The ranks of the Prohibition party 
have not been perceptibly increased by 
feminine voters. But practical temper- 
ance reform is materially strengthened. 
The last convention of the W. C. T. U. 
reported twenty-six municipalities which 
prohibit the sale of liquor. This is a 
gain of twenty-four in the last three years. 
The fight against the saloon is gathering 
momentum with each election. It is gen- 
erally understood, in this State, that the 
liquor power, recognizing this new and 
formidable foe, has resorted to the old- 
time tactics of falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. Doubtless from this source 
emanate most of the insinuations against 
woman’s suffrage. Gamblers, _liquor- 
dealers, political bosses, and corporation 
manipulators are arrayed against us. We 
ought to be honored for the enemies 
we have made. An alderman on the 
reform ticket says that politicians are 
completely nonplused by the new ele- 
ment which has come into the field, an 
element that cannot be deceived, coaxed, 
bribed, or intimidated. mae 

In no other State has more earnest 
effort been made in behalf of reform 
legislation. Bills relating to the property 
and maternal rights of women, to raising 
the age of legal protection for girls to 
eighteen years, and to the Curfew Law, 
have passed during the last three years. 
Bills relating to Ciyil Service Reform, 


_ local option, a new primary law, and a new 


election law were:all proposed by organ- 
izations of women. It is true that such 


measures may be inaugurated by those 
who have no ballot, but it is certain that 
the women of Colorado never took such 
general and vital in’erest in these ques- 
lions until they were educated by responsi- 
bility, The intelligent and unflagging 
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interest of women in all school affairs is 
said by newcomers to be without parallel 
in other States. | 

The experience of Colorado refutes 
many of the objections which have been 
urged by the anti-suffragists. Do we 
find the burden onerous? The duty of 
citizenship compels an intelligent outlook 
upon the questions of the day. This obli- 
gation lies with equal weight upon every 
thoughtful woman, voter or non-voter. 
The mere act of voting, of course, requires 
but a few moments. The daily and 
weekly visit of the wage-earning woman 
to shop and market involve vastly more 
time and perplexity than the annual and 
semi-annual visit to the polls. In Den- 
ver carriages are at the disposal of the 
Civic Federation on election day. Mem- 
bers go out armed with a big cloak, 
called the ‘‘ Federation cloak,” with de- 
cent shoes and sk'rt, for the use of those 
whose patriotism might be eclipsed by 
pride. One member looks after the babies 
and the household while another is chap- 
eroning the mother to the polls. In such 
service and comradeship we come upon 
something far deeper and nobler than 
mere politics. The duties of citizenship 
are not superadded to the cares of 
woman’s life ; they simpiy displace a host 
of trivial and unworthy interests. We 
hear in Colorado no complaint about neg- 
Why should 
a woman neg’ect her home because of the 
franchise, any more than a man should 
neglect his business for the same reason? 
We hear no whisper of domestic unhappi- 
ness. The majority of husbands and 
wives sympathize on the subject of poli- 
tics. When there is a difference of opin- 
ion, it creates no ill will. The husband 
may vote for McKinley and the wife for 
Bryan with no more disturbance tlfan if 
one drank tea and the other coffee for 
breakfast. In a house-to-house can- 


vass by the Civic Federation a member 


reports but one case in a prec? 2° where 
the husband dominated th~ wife, and he 
was an ignorant cole~-a man. The uni- 
form testimony of these canvassers is 
that there is no interference, and that the 
most intelligent good will prevails. Many 
husbands take a generous pride in having 
the wife do exactly as she pleases. Some 
busy men delegate politics to their wives 
as they do their religion, saying, ‘‘ If you 
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will investigate and find the best candi- 
dates, I will vote that ticket.”” The sim- 
ple truth is that women, as compared 
with men, have vastly more leisure for 
such work. We wish that those who 
bewail domestic infelicities might visit our 
beautiful Colorado homes, which witness 
all the graces of human affection and all 
the amenities of cultured life. 

It has been predicted that the ballot 
would find women clamorous for office. 
These fears have not been realized. Not 
a single woman was put in nomination by 
the Civic Federation. ‘lhe sole purpose 
was to put upright and competent men in 
office. Women occupy positions in pub- 
lic institutions and on the school boards. 
In this latter sphere they are pre-emi- 
nently successful. Economy in adminis- 
tration, attention to sanitary details, 
manual training for the practical duties of 
life, and especial emphasis on ethical dis- 
cipline, have marked woman’s administra- 
tion. 
-_ What is the comparative number of 
women who vote? Enumerations were 
made during the first and second years, 
and showed eighty-five to ninety per cent. 
of women voting. Fifty-two per cent. of 
the vote cast was by women, and that in a 
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State where there are thirty thousand 
more men than women. In Arapahoe 
County the number of women who must 
be dropped from the registered list of 
voters because of failure to vote is fifteen 
per cent. smaller than of men who are 
dropped for the same reason; 
Does the exercise of political rights rob 
woman of heressential womanliness? In 
our judgment, no valuable traits are lost, 
but nobler powers are developed. The 
questions decided at the polls are, in their 
last analysis, moral and religious ques- 
tions. On election day we go to the polls 
with our husbands, sons, and daughters, 
The booths are always orderly and re. 


spectable ; we meet our friends and neigh- 


bors; we experience only courtesy; we 
record our opinions in decorous manner, 
and feel no sense of immodesty or strange- 
ness. To us “election day is the sacra- 
ment of citizenship, a festival of solemn 
obligation.” Divine patience, disinter- 
ested service, faithfulness in details, loy- 
alty to principles rather than to organiza- 
tions, traits acquired by the discipline of 
domestic life—these are the gifts which 
the women of Colorado may lay on the 
altar of their country. Motherhood is the 
pledge that these qualities will never fail. 


A Magyar Free Kindergarten 


By William F. Gibbons 


r | \HERE were seven buttons ranged 
along the front of the rosewood 
. desk of the Coal Baron waiting 
to be pushed. The Coal Baron would 
read over his mail, talking to his caller 
in a jerky fashion in the meantime, and 
then*in an absent-minded sort of way he 
would push one of the buttons. When the 
Coal Baron pressed any one of those but- 
tons, somebody at the other end of the 
wire wzs sure to jump. If he failed to 
jump, there «7s an explosion of wrath on 
the part of the Cc:! Baron. : 
The Magyar kindergarten was started 
by the pressing of one of those ivory- 
headed buttons. The Enthusiast had 


Stated his case on behalf of the kinder- 
garten as forcibly and as briefly as he 
could. But he had hardly begun to talk 
before the Coal Baron made anattack upon 


the pile of mail before him. He opened 
letter after letter, while the Enthusiast 
poured his very soul into his plea for the 
helpless children ‘growing up in utter 
neglect and ignoranee. His plea grew 
fainter, and his carefully prepared elo- 
quence of facts seemed to have left him, 
as the mass of papers spread wider and 
farther upon the desk; but when the 
millionaire, having exhausted his pile of 
letters, reached for the newspaper, the 
Enthusiast, his voice choking into a half 
articulate sob of disappointment, rose to 
leave. Then the Coal Baron pressed the 
button. 

‘“ Hold on,” he said to the Enthusiast, 
turning to his private secretary who came 
in answer to the bell. “Jim, we've n0 
Huns on our pay-roll at Number Four 
now, have we?” 
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“ Lots of them.” 

“ T thought we cleaned them out when 
we bought the Graham houses ?” 

“So we did.” 

“ How did they get back? Must I give 
orders every week about those Huns? I 
gave specific directions that ro more 
houses were to be rented to shanty bosses 
or boarding fraus. Why wasn’t that at- 
tended to?” 

“The place is full of Huns, but they 
don’t keep boarding shanties any longer. 
They’ve sent to the old country for their 
wives and families. Some of them have 
bought their houses. We never could 
have sold the houses to anybody else in 
the world. Those who own their houses 
may keep a few boarders.” 3 

“Ts the place full of children ?” 

“Just herded full of them.” 

“That'll do.” 

_ “Why don’t these children go to the 
public schools ?”’? asked the Coal Baron, 
turning to the Enthusiast with an air of 
keeping up his defense. 

“ There is no school in Graham’s Patch. 
Besides, they can’t speak English, and 
they’ve no way to learn.” The Entbusi- 
ast brightened up again, and began on a 
new series of facts and figures obtained 
from the census reports, the assessment 
lists, and the school register. 

The Coal- Baron drew out a_ small 
leather-covered book and wrote rapidly. 
In a minute he turned and handed the 
Enthusiast a slip of pale green paper with 
some figures written on it, which fairly 
took away his breath. 

“T suppose you’re right when you say 
we're responsible for getting these people 
here, and we must look after them. If 
you can run a school of this sort fora 
year at the figure you name, you may 
count on us for thatmuchannually. But, 
remember, nothing more.” 

Then the Coal Baron pushed another 
button and the interview came to an end. 
Time, eleven minutes. __ 

Number Four, as it is marked on the 
maps of the coal company, or Graham’s 
Patch, as it is called by the agents of the 
installment houses, does not appear on 
the county maps. It has neither name 
hor corporate existence, being only part 
of a township which stretches for miles 
over barren mountains, being almost un- 
inhabited except here and there where 
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the coal measures were spared in the ero- 
sion which took place during the geo- 
logic ages. The village does not contain 
so much as a store. Although there are 
more than seven hundred people within 
its bounds, there were, at the last election, 
only nine voters. There is no saloon 
within the straitened limits of the vil- 
lage, for the company will not allow any 
of its houses to be used for the sale of 
liquor; but that does not hinder the de- 
livery-wagons from the brewery in the 
adjacent city from leaving kegs of beer 
at the various houses immediately after 
pay-day. Besides this, whisky, by the 
drink or by the bucketful, can be bought 
just across the swamp from an Irishman, 
who has some sort of title to the Jand and 
a still more doubtful right to sell liquor. 
Thus it will be seen that, however a com- 
munity can manage to exist without store, 
post-office, school, or church in the an- 
thracite coal regions, the personal liberties 
of its inhabitants must not be abridged by 
depriving them of the opportunity to get 
drunk. 

Into this community the kindergarten 
came; or, rather, the community came 
into the kindergarten as soon as they un- 
derstood what it was, for there is hardly 
a house in the entire village that does not 
have at least one representative in the 
school. ‘Him so goot place get rid of 
him childer.” 

The kindergarten is held in a building 
which was once used as a company store, 
before the individual coal operators were 
forced out of the business by the large 
companies. This room has been made 
attractive by pictures, flowers, and the 
work of the children in the way of weav- 
ing mats and such other work as delights 
the eye. It is the only bright spot in the 
lives of the little Magyars. They have 
absolutely no place else to play but the 
filthy streets. On the hiils about the vi!- 
lage there are sinkages, where the earth 
gaps with dangerous cracks, or falls into 
great holes when the miners “rob the 
pillars” underneath; in the valley there 
is a slump of black mud from the culm 
pile, which has killed the few hemlocks 
and the hazel bushes which were left 
along the banks of the creek. There had 
been one large rock maple: left at the 
upper edge of the town, the only shade- 
tree in sight, but the stable boss ordered 
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it to be cut down because the children 


broke the fence which ran beneath its. 


shade and set the company’s mules at lib- 
erty by climbing upon the fence to tie 
strands of old wire cable to the limbs of 
the tree for a swing. 

To the little Magyars this bright room, 
flooded with light from its large show- 
windows, cheerful with pictures*6f dogs 
or birds instead of the dingy saints of 
their own narrow, squalid homes, seemed 
almost like a little anteroom to heaven. 

But if the room, after the removal of 
the counters, might be likened to heaven 
—by some stretch of the imagination— 
the teacher is surely one of the shining 
angels. Before the Enthusiast had trans- 
formed his check into clay, blocks, cards, 
and all the dainty knickknacks for the 
kindergarten, he had wrestled with the 
problem of obtaining a teacher. What 
kind of teacher could be found for $400 
a year? That depends. 
depended upon the earnest zeal of the 
teacher, who hed been rejected by the 
missionary board of her church because 
there were no funds to send her to the 
home field. So the Enthusiast found a 
teacher, one of a thousand even among 
those choicest of all the chosen ones, the 
true kindergartners. Of Bohemian blood, 
she was also able to speak the Magyar 
language, and so found ready access to 
the hearts and homes of the Graham’s 
Patchers. With the missionary spirit of 
the Bokemian brethren in her heart, it 
was all that the Enthusiast could do to 
keep her from making a martyr of herself 
by working herself to death. As it is, 
after having taught her kindergarten in 
the morning. she has a night-school five 
nights in the week for teaching English 
to the boys who work in the coa!-breaker, 
a sewing-school on Saturday afternoons, 
with occasional instruction in dressmak- 
ing to the little mothers who bring the 
babies to the kindergarten and then stay 
because it is ‘‘so pleasant.’’ Besides all 
this and her visiting in the homes of her 
scholars, she is doing as much Sunday- 
school and missionary work as can be 
crowded into her day of rest. She does 
not know that this is heroic; she does 
not even suspect it. She is simply a 


somewhat frail-looking missionary teacher 
doing an obscure work among some neg- 
lected Magyars in a pocket among the 


In this case it : 


hills in the slums of the Pennsylvania 
coal regions. 

A kindergarten is not an unusual sight 
in these days, but such a school as the 
Enthusiast shows in Graham’s Patch 
could not be duplicated, probably, in 
America. There are forty queer Magyar 
names on the roll, with an average attend- 
ance of thirty-two. How does one teacher 
attend to so many? 
she would reply brightly. She would 
feel also that she must take in moie 
scholars and never let the older children 
leave, if it were not that the Enthusiast 
positively prohibits any further increase 
of the membership. 

Fortunately, there were not so many 
on the first day, for they were so awkward 
and shy that the most the teacker could 
do was to get the boys to hang up their 
caps in a tentative sort of fashion, as 
if they might need them at any me- 
ment in case the new school did not 
meet with their approval. They would 
have stampeded if they had had spirit 
enough. One or two did disappear dur- 
ing the first morning, only to be brought 
back ignominiously by their mothers, 
who explained that they had been well 
thrashed. These mothers aimost lost 
faith in the school when it was explained 
that there was to be no whipping. The 
girls: absolutely refused to take off the 
purple and blue handkerchiefs which 
made their head-dresses. although they 
did consent to remove their shawls from 
their heads. It looked for a good part 
of the first morning as if the school 
would fail to interest the children. None 
of the ordinary stories, nature-songs, or 
games made them forget their shyness. 
But at last, by happy insopiration, the 
Missionary and the Enthusiast joined 
hands in the middle of the ring and im: 


tated the playing of a hurdy-gurdy, call: 


ing on the children to dance to the music 
of the song. . Then the Maygar blood 
thawed out and the little exiles from the 
O!d World city slums to the New World 
country slums forgot themselves while 
they capered about the floor. 

To this day the hurdy-gurdy game !s 
still a favorite, but the children have 
learned to love other games too. They 
have learned about the birds—not the 
sparrows that fight in the dusty street, 
but the real birds that sing and that 
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sometimes visit even Graham’s Patch. 
They know about the fishes that live in 
the mountain streams, where the mine 
water does not come to kill every living 
thing it touches. They know still more 
about the butterflies, for the butterflies 


_yisit the burdocks and thistles which 


grow in the town. They have a box in 
which to keep the chrysalides which they 
collect, and there is always great joy 
when a butterfly is ‘‘ borned.” 

The language of the kindergarten is 
English, although some of the beginners 
need to have the commands repeated in 
their native tongue. However, not all 
the children have learned their English 
in the kindergarten. There was little 
Veronica Poshek, who replied proudly to 
the question whether she could speak 
English, “‘Ock, yis! Oi kin spake Eng- 
lish fer yez as foine as the bist o’ thim.”’ 

The attendance has kept up wonder- 
fully well, even in bad weather and in 
spite of the fact that there are no side- 
walks in the town. Sidewalks are nota 


necessity, except in that effete stage of 


civilization where juvenile wet feet are 
blamed for bronchitis. Yet the mothers 
are not careless according to their light. 
Two little ones who live at a distance are 
accustomed to ride to the school building 
on the backs of their mothers on snowy 
mornings. ‘The children are heavy, but 
then the mothers’ backs seem to have 
been made for burden-bearing. Why not 
letthem wear overshoes? ‘Oh, himcost 
toomuch money !”” And the money must 
be saved to pay the installments on the 
homes that they have bought. It is bad 
enough to have to buy shoes for the 
school; if the children stayed at home 
during the winter, they could go barefoot. 
The children do not seem to mind the 
cold, although they are thinly dressed. 
It is not uncommon to see bare-legged 
boys, with their unstockinged feet thrust 
into their fathers’ iron-shod mining shoes, 


| sliding on the ice. 


Of course the teacher still needs basin 
and brush for emergency cases, but the 
influence of the school is shown in the 
fact that each day they are less needed. 
Fond as the children are of the teacher, 
itis not a coveted honor to be scrubbed 
by her hands. But while hands and faces 


are scrupulously clean, the clothes are not — 
always what could be desired. The hard- 
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worked mothers, who have to carry their 


wash-water for such a distance, do not — 
take kindly to extra laundry-work. In 
the quantity of clothing worn there is also 
beginning to be some improvement, and 
it may come to be the fashion in time for 
the mothers to buy flannels for the chil- 
dren instead of earrings. The homes, too, 
are showing the effect of the kindergar- 
ten. They are not quite so squalid as at 
first, and there is some effort being made 
to induce the grass and even flowers to 
grow in the unkempt side yards. Eng- 
lish is no longer an unknown tongue. A 
few of the older scholars, who have gradu- 
ated from the kindergarten, are now in the 
new public school which has been built 
within reach of Graham’s Patch. They 
have learned that there is something in 
this American world besides the coal- 
breaker for the boys and a life of hope- 
less drudgery for the girls. They are a 
part of the great Republic—a very small 
part as yet, but they are no longer aliens. 

Some two years after the first interview, 
the Coal Baron sent for the Enthusiast 
and said: “I wasin your kindergarten 
down at Number Four the other day, and 
saw thirty-five little youngsters there that 
could hardly have been told from white 
children. If you can get another teacher 
like that one you have, I wish you’d send 
for her. We’ll charge up the running 
expenses to the mine, and open another 
kindergarten at Number Five. Can you 
furnish us with the teacher ?” 


Prisoners 
By Charles A. Keeler 


A prisoner lurked in his cell; 

Ah well, 

It is lonely to live in a cell, 

So he burst the environing shell, 
And peered at the light 
Till he joyed at the sight, 
And climbed to the height 

Of a stem—a fair flowering bell. 


A soul in its fetters was bound 

To the ground. 

It is dreary so close to the ground, 

So he shattered his bonds with a sound ; 
And uttered a cry 
As he climbed to the sky 

On the beautiful tones he had found. 
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Books and Authors 


Ancient Ideals? 


In these volumes Mr. Taylor has given us an 
interesting and valuable study in comparative re- 
ligion. It is the ancient religions, not the ancient 
theologies, which he compares, for, if all ideals 
are not religions and all religions are not ideals, 
yet in its essence the real religion of any people 
is its ideal. They truly worship what they fol- 
low; they truly adore what they desire to attain. 
The religion of a people is not to be found in its 
creeds. and ceremonials, nor in its deeds and 
practices, but in its aspirations and purposes. 
These are generally superior to its deeds. Woe 
to the nation if they are not, for if the nation be 
truly living, the ideals burst the bonds imposed 
by its creeds. Thus in Greece and Rome we look 
for their ideals, not in the temples, priests, and 
auguries, but in the poets, philosophers, and mor- 
alists ; so in the Hebrew people we look for their 
true religion rather in their prophets than in their 
Levitical code. 

What is the real religion of the United States? 
To discover, we must not look to its antiquated and 
archaic creeds, descended from previous genera- 
tions whose real ideals they were; we must look 
in the pages of its living poets and best prose 
authors and in the sermons of its noblest preachers. 

It is in this spirit Mr. Taylor has written these 
two volumes. He has studied the better side of the 
life and literature of Egypt, Chaldea, China, India, 
Greece, Rome, and Israel, and has presented the 
results of his researches in a very attractive form. 
If he does not, in the treatment of Greek poets 
and Hebrew prophets, show remarkable insight, 
neither does he read into their writings his own 
imaginations, as a prophetic wri:er is too apt to 
do. If he does not give, in too apparent learn- 
ing, evidence of minute erudition, he does not 
load his pages down with burdensome details 
which the reader cannot master and which he has 
not mastered for the reader. His volumes show 
wide reading, but also careful and wise reflection. 
Heis not lacking in acumen, but he is sympathetic 
rather than cnitical; his sense of proportion is 
admirable; and he is to be commended alike for 
what he has brought forth from superabundant 
treasures, and for what he has had the self-denial 
to eliminate as foreign to his immediate purposes. 
Of course he writes in the optimistic spirit; none 
other would be congruous with his avowed design, 
which is to portray, not the life of the ancient 
world, but its ideals. 

We may illustrate, though imperfectly, his 
method by hinting at the contrast which he dis- 
closes between Greek and Hebrew ideals. With 
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the Greek, virtue or excellence was a form of 
beauty. Life was studied as an art, and the prin- 
ciples of life were deduced from that study. 
Hence the two essential words of Greek life 
were beauty and wisdom. ‘“ They showed them- 
selves in love of harmony, perfection, beauty, in 
desires for the best that life offered.” “ They 
loved perfection, loved men and objects beautiful 
in themselves.” But their conception both of 
beauty and truth was derived from their study of 
life; they looked not beyond, or, if they did, saw 
nothing but a shadowy immortality, barren of 
life. Hence their “epics heighten every human 
quality, by no means the moral qualities alone or 
even pre-eminently. They greaten manhood al. 
together.” Hence their gods are glorified men; 
hence, too, “not the gods, but Achilles and 
Odysseus, are the crowning glories of epic crea- 
tion.” 

The foundation of Israel’s ideal, on the con- 
trary,is not the visible but the invisible; it is not 
deduced from a study of life, but flows in upon 
Israel from a life above and beyond—not from a 
future life, but from a life environing though in- 
visible. Jehovah is not a glorified man; he comes 
out of the unknown, the great I Am, in the first 
revelation of himself to Israel declared to be its 
deliverer. The history of Israel is not the history 
of human achievements. Its great epic is not the 
story of a great man or great deeds ; all its litera- 
ture is pervaded by one spirit—the relation of 
nature and of man to God, the Invisible, and to 
God’s moral law. He is a righteous God, his 
laws demand righteousness, and righteousness in- 
cludes mercy. Thus these laws “show traits of 
kindness and mercy finer than any which obtain 
general recognition in the great days of Greece 
and Rome.” Between this righteous Jehovah and 
Israel a covenant exists from the very earliest 
days; a covenant which, as interpreted in the later 
books, makes them “conscious that they were 
a people set apart to Jehovah, to obey him, to do 
his will, and at last effect his purposes among the 
heathen.” This ideal grows gradually in the con- 
sciousness of Israel, as all ideals grow; the reve- 
lation of God is a progressive revelation ; but it 
is characterized from beginning to end by a spilit- 
ual quality which is well summed up in the one 
sentence characteristic of Israel’s ideal thought of 
God, and not to be found, at least in any devel- 
oped form, in any other people : God is Spirit. 

While these volumes are in no sense apologetic 
in tone, and the author skillfully, or by that re- 
serve which is better than skill, conceals his own 
personal opinions, except in the avowal of his ac- 
ceptance of the fact of Christ’s resurrection, yet 
for that very reason the comparison of ideals in 
these volumes affords all the more striking and 
strong confirmation of the faith which sees in the 


Hebrew literature and life, not indeed an infal- 
lible primer of science, philosophy, and ethics, 
but a true revelation of a spiritual God and of 
man’s moral relations to him, unparalleled by 
anything to be found elsewhere in the religious 
literature of the world. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending May 28. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Soldiers of Fortune is really Mr. Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’s first full-fledged novel, for “The 
Princess Aline,” clever as it was, hardly had the 
length or variety in characters to make it a novel. 
The present book is certainly a story to be read 
with keen interest. _Mr. Davis has had the 
capital idea of making a petty South American 
revolution serve as the center of action for his 
plot. A manly, energetic American mining en- 
gineer is the hero; the daughters of his employer 
(an American millionaire capitalist) furnish grace- 
fully and acceptably the feminine element; the 
minor characters are clearly drawn. The story 
abounds in action, and the reader’s interest is 
kept at a high point continuously, although mere 
sensationalism is avoided. In its serial publica- 
tion the novel has attracted general attention, 
and it is safe to predict for it a wide reading. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’s “ House-Boat on 
the Styx” was so fundamentally humorous and 
so successful in finding and entertaining readers 
that it is not surprising to find its author launch- 
ing another craft of the same sort in 7he Pursuit 
of the House-Boat. The motive is a simple one, 
and entirely harmonious with that which made 
the earlier book so entertaining. Captain Kidd 
captures the house-boat, and the Associated 
Shades take advantage of the presence of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes to elaborate a plan for recaptur- 
ing the boat, which is finally successful. A great 
deal of the humor of this clever skit comes in the 
endless discussions of the ladies who are on the 
house-boat when it is carried off by Captain Kidd. 
The theory concocted by Sherlock Holmes as to 
the destination of the house-boat is thoroughly 
characteristic of the genius of that prince of 
detectives. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 

Mr. E. W. Hornung has many of the qualifica- 
tions of the born story-teller. His My Lord Duke 
is essentially rather improbable—it transports an 
ignorant Australian cattle-tender into the place 
of an English Duke as though by magic—but it 
never lets the plot-interest flag, and tells its story 
with forcible directness. (Charies Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) The Romance ofa Jesuit 
Mission is an attractive title, and M. Bourchier 
Sanford has met with a large measure of suc- 
cess in conveying impressions of the devotion 
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and high ideals of the priests who so often met 
martyrdom among the Indian tribes. There is a 
mingling of adventure and romance which makes 
the book pleasing asa story. (Baker & Taylor 
Company, New York.) F, A. Mitchel’s Sweet 
Revenge is a story of the Civil War. It has 
plenty of incident, but little literary merit. (ElIar- 
per & Brothers, New York.) 


LITERATURE 


Professor L. Oscar. Kuhns, of the Wesleyan 
University, has long been an enthusiastic student 
of Dante, as well as a very sympathetic student 
of Romance literature. His study of Dante has 
now borne fruit in a compact volume devoted to 
the. discussion of Zhe Treatment of Nature in 
Dante's “ Divina Commedia.” Tnuis is a matter of 
very great interest, because Dante stands at the 
beginning of the modern intellectual and literary 
movement, and his attitude toward nature is signifi- 
cant both of the medizval point of view and of 
the change which was fast coming over the world 
of thought, and to which the author of “ The 
Divine Comedy ” gave so deep an impulse. Pro- 
fessor Kuhns has covered the whole ground in 
the most careful and painstaking way, without 
going too deeply into the minutiz of the subject. 
He presents, in the first place, Dante’s general 
conception of nature, then his conventional treat- 
ment of nature, and finally the different aspects 
of nature as seen in the three parts of the poem. 
This general presentation is followed by seven 
chapters devoted to various aspects of the sub- 
ject, such as The Flora, The Fauna, Physical 
Geography, The Heavenly Bodies; Light, Fire, 
and Color; and the volume closes with a general 
discussion of Dante’s attitude toward nature. 
Professor Kuhns has filled a gap in the Dante 
literature accessible to English-reading students, 
and has added materially to the resources of 
students bent upon a thorough study of one of 
the masters of the poeticform. (Edward Arnold, 
New York.) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


When the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, in the preface 
tohis Oliver Cromwell, says to bis “ young brothers 
and sisters,” “I would readily lay down my life to 
think that you had read and assimilated this little 
book of mine,” he is absolutely free from insincer- 
ity, but he is guilty of liierary over-expression. 
The book itself, here and there, has the same fault, 
but in the main it is moderate and sensible. It 
has its special place as “a study in personal re- 
ligion,” and it was assuredly worth while to rescue 
Cromwell’s masterful and in the main patriotic 
life from the aspersions which so many English 
writers have made upon it. We may readily ad- 


mit his foibles and failures without forgetting 
what a part he had in establishing English liberty. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 

Miss Kate Stephens, who is well equipped with 
knowledge, judgment, and literary feeling for edi- 
torial work of the higher sort, has prepared for 
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Harper & Brothers an edition of Samuel John- 
son’s Alexander Pope, one of the best of those 
short biographies which Johnson wrote at the end 
of his career, and which represent both his strength 
and his weakness as a critic of literature. The 
volume is judiciously supplied with notes, and 
there is a very intelligent preface from the hand 
of the editor. 

Mr. Richard Davey has published in two hand- 
some volumes, through Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, Zhe Sultan and His Subjects. 
The book has already appeared in England; it 
has received from the best journals such enthu- 
siastic notices that American readers may be 
already over-prejudiced in its favor. The author 
has abundantly succeeded in his attempt “to set 
forth the chief characteristics of those heteroge- 
neous nationalities which have, in process of time 
and by virtue of conquest, fallen under the do- 
minion of the Sultan.” Any work dealing with 
Turkey must be conditioned on Constantinople, 
and so we findin Mr. Davey’s volumes more about 
the capital than the country. This is, after all, 
as it should be, for few travelers through the 
Bosphorus see much of Turkey, the country, 
while every traveler sees Constantinople, the city. 
The volumes have a great deal of information 
concerning topography and geography, but their 
real reason-of-being is to inform the world about 
the subjects of the Sultan. No student of eth- 
nology, no observer of politics, no missionary in 
the near Orient, and no prophet of the future des- 
tiny of Turkey can afford to lose the knowledge 
to be had in Mr. Davey’s books. They give us 
so much illumination on everything which per- 
tains to the Turk, his every-day existence, his 
social environment, his education, his politics, 
his religion, that those who cannot go to Turkey 
may content themselves with having before their 
own eyes a succession of really “ living pictures.” 
All the pictures are noteworthy; those which 
have appealed to us specially may be found in the 
chapters entitled “ Round and About Stambul,” 
“A Nineteenth Century Grand Vizir,” and 
‘‘ Brusa.” We should not be surprised to see this 
publication attain the rank of a standard work of 
reference. Its elaborate list of books on Turkey 
and the Turks would alone entitle it to that dis- 
tinction. 

RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 

Mr. A. K. Fiske’s A/yths of /srael contains an 
analysis of the Book of Genesis, with explanation 
of its composition. The attitude of the book on 
questions raised by what is commonly called “ The 
Higher Criticism ” is expressed in this phrase from 
the preface: “ The Book of Genesis is a composite 
production made up largely of myths and frag- 
ments of myths embodying the concepfions of the 
earliest writers of Isracl regarding the relations 
of that people to their deity.” The book will 
demand fuller treatment at an early date. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Mr. Horatio- W. Dresser, whose “ Power of 


Silence” and “ The Perfect Whole” have been 
widely read and have been keenly appreciated 
even by those who did not entirely agree with 
the philosophical positions, has brought together 
a series of extracts from both volumes under the 
title of Zhe Heart of It. Mrs. Helen Campbell 
writes a very appreciative preface. Thelittle vol- 
ume is full of suggestive thinking. The writer is a 


true mystic of thoroughly religious temper and 


of a great deal of spiritual insight. (G. H. Ellis, 
Boston.) 

Thomas Whittaker, New York, has put into a 
small volume ten short papers from the Rey, 
Dr. Charles A. Berry, the first of these papers, 
Mischievous Goodness, giving its title to the volume. 

Some small volumes of more than ordinary in- 
terest have been published by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in attractiveform. They have the 
general title “‘ Princeton Lectures.” One of the 
volumes is by Dr. Andrew Seth, and is entitled 
Two Lectures on Theism. Dr. Seth's discourses 
well deserve permanent form. They are at once 
informing and quickening. Another volume is 
by Dr. Stanley Leathes, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in King’s College, London, and is 
appropriately on Zhe Claims of the Old Testa- 
ment. This book is notable for many striking 
phrases; for example, “It is impossible for a 
man to say that he accepts the Apostles’ Creed, 
and theoretically to disbelieve in the supernatural. 
Neither do I see how it is possible for a man to 
acknowledge the literal meaning of the word 
‘Christ’ and reject that ba-is of divine proph- 
ecy, promise, and action in the Old Testament 
without which that word has no real signi ‘icance.” 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 
have done a real service in publishing the late 
Canon Liddon’s Analysis of St. Paul's First 
Epistle to Timothy, a book which had been only 
privately printed before. Dr. Liddon drew up 


this clear, comprehensive analysis for the use of 


his pupils when he was lecturing on this Epistle 
as Professor of Exegesis in the University of 


. Oxford. Evenin this skeleton form the volume 


is characterized by the lamented preacher’s great 
spirituality and consequent power, and might find 
fit place in every clergyman’s library. Professor 
H. S. Nash’s Genesis of the Social Conscience 
(The Macmillan Company, New York); Pro- 
fessor G. T. Ladd’s Philosophy of Knowledge 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), and Pro- 
fessor B. P. Bowne’s Zheory of Thought and 
Knowledge (Harper & Brothers, New York) are 
reserved for later notice. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

A comparatively few years ago history was 
confined between the pages of the books that 
bore this distinctive label. A knowledge of his- 
tory meant the ability to give the dates and the 
facts relating to certain military and_ political 
affairs, and to distinguish between the leading gen- 
erals and politicians on the opposing sides. To-day 
history means a knowledge of all that goes t0 
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make up human progress and society. Rarely is 


it the privilege of a writer to write from personal . 


knowledge of fifty years of social activity. This 
has been the privilege of Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 
yood in Am £pistle to Pesterity (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) This is a bright, gossipy 
description of the social life of the past fif.y years. 
Celebrities in the art, political, and literary worlds 
are brought into personal relation, and play their 
paris in the social functions of the period uncon- 
scious that there is a chiel among them taking 
notes. Mrs. Sherwood has produced a valuable 
contribution to the history of her day. 


The readers of The Outlook are familiar with. 


the series of articles published not long ago en- 
titled “* College Training for Women,” and divided 
into five parts—* What May be Expected from 
It,’ “The Preparation,” “‘ Choosing a College,” 
“Lite at College,” ‘‘The Transition to the 
Worll.” Miss Kate H. Claghorn, the writer of 
that series of articles, has added to these articles 
“The Graduate Student,” “Alumni Associa- 
tions,” “ The Graduate Trained Mother,” “ The 
College Woman as a Social Influence,” “ Coilege 
Training for the Wage-Earners,” and has pub- 
lished the whole in book torm, under the title used 
in The Outlook, Colleve Training for Women. All 
who have read Miss Claghorn’s papeis have been 
impressed with the earnestness, the integrity of 
thought, and the fearlessness with which the 
author has dealt with this whole subject of col 
lege training for women. Few women in the 
country have had better opportunity to know what 
college taining for women means than the writer 
ofthis book. A graduate of Bryn Mawrand of Yale 
University, she knows college life from the inside, 
and this has enabled her not only to give to the 
worlda series of practical papers that places college 
training, with its value, its opportunities, and its 
limitations, clearly before the non-collegiate pub- 
lic, but also to present papers of practical value 
to those who are choosing colleges for their 
daughters. The book is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of education. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Sons, New York.) 

One of the problems that every father and 
mother faces with a greater or less degree of 
hesitancy is that of communicating to boy or 
girl certain fundamental facts of life relating to 
sex, which are often revealed to innocent boys 
and girls under the worst conditions. The ac- 
qurement of legitimate knowledge under illegiti- 
mate instructors is often fatal to character, to 
body and mind. A book has just been published 
entitled Whata Young Boy Ought to Know, writ- 
ten by Sylvanus Stall, D.D. (The Vir Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia.) The author dedi- 
cates the book to “the thousands of boys whose 
honest inquiries concerning the origin of life and 
being deserve such a truthful, intelligent, and 
Satisfactory answer as will save them from igno- 
tance, enable them to avoid vice, and deliver them 
from Solitary and social sins.” The author has 
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treated his difficult subject as only a spiritually- 
minded man could treat it; and every father and 
mother of a boy is indebted to him for this work, 
which states these facts of life te the boy with very 
much better power of expression than is com- 
manded by many fathers and mothers. 

An interesting publication is Mr. Sheldon’s 
Notes on the Nicaragua Canal. (A.C.McClurg & 
Co., Chicago.) The book is well printed, well 
illustrated, and has good maps. The subject of 
constructing a ship canal across Nicaragua is of 
increasing interest, and our author’s account of 
his impressions in that country has special value. 

Politics in 1896, edited by Mr. Frederick Whelen 
(Grant Richards, London), is one of the most 
striking and significant of publications. Though 
the book is not issued in this country, we are re- 
quested to say that copies may be obtained at 
the office of the “ Review of Reviews,” 13 Astor 
Place, New York City, at the price of one dollar.’ 
The volume is well worth this price, for it gives 


_in compact form a retrospect of 1896, mostly of 


British politics, it is true, but also of our own. 
The book has been written from the three atti- 
tudes of Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist 
Mr. H. D. Traill has edited the first retrospect, 
Mr. H. W. Massingham the second, and Mr. 
Bernard Shaw the third. These, with the well- 
thought-out “ Diary for 1896,” constitute the gen- 
eral review of the year, and will undoubtedly 
serve as material for the study of comparative 
politics. The volume includes, however, five 
special articles which are of equal interest with 
the general surveys. Mr. G. W. Steevens treats 
of “Foreign Affairs,’ Mr. H. W. Wilson of 
“The Navy,” Captain F. N. Maude of “The 
Army,” Mr. Robert Donald of “ Lendon,” and 
Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor of the American 
‘‘ Review of Reviews,” of “ The United States.” 
There is a particular interest attaching to the 
last-named article, as it is well to have the situa- 
tion in the United States set forth from an Amer- 
ican point of view. 

Another volume of the “ Princeton Lectures” 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York) has as its 
subject Zhe Descent of the Primates, and is by 
Professor A. A. W. Hubrecht, of the University 
of Utrecht. The student of natural history, be 
he a zoologist or a botanist, will be interested in 
reading this little volume. As Professor Hu- 
brecht says, the examination of the external char- 
acters of animals or plants is generally the first 
step by which the student of natural history ac- 
quaints himself with the objects of his study. 


“Rumors of Mark Twain’s precarious health 
and impoverished condition have again,” says 
‘“‘The Critic,” ‘reached this country from Lon- 
don. As a matter of fact, Mr. Clemens is in 
good health again, and living in a pleasant apart- 
ment 1n Chelsea. His book .has been finished, 
and he intends to spend the summer in Austria 
with his family.” 
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Literary Notes 


—The Queen of Rumania, “ Carmen Sylva,’ 
has recently produced at the royal theater three 
plays which are said to have had a genuine suc- 
cess. Of course the royal family were present, 
and the Queen was enthusiastically cheered. 
None of her plays had previously been produced 
in Rumania. 

—It is difficult even for experts to judge accu- 
rately of the public reception of a new book. 
This has just been reaffirmed in the case of Lord 
Roberts’s memoirs. It was thought that an issue 
of five hundred copies would meet the demand, 
but the first issue has now spread to the eight- 
eenth edition. 

—The Rev. E. C. Hawkins, the father of Mr. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins (‘* Anthony Hope”), 
has long been Vicar of St. Bride’s Church, Fleet 
‘Street, London. In the church lie buried Rich- 


ardson, the novelist ; Lovelace, the Cavalier poet ; 


the Earl of Dorset, Dryden’s patron; Wynken de 
Worde, the printer; Flaxman, the sculptor; and 
many more. 


—A fund has been established by the friends 
of the late Henry Cuyler Bunner to provide a 
medal which shall be annually awarded to the 
best Columbia University essayist on a given 
literary subject. This year the subject will be 
“American Satiric Poetry.” The judges are 
Professors Matthews, of Columbia, Tyler, of Cor- 
nell, and Richardson, of Dartmouth. 


—The latest sixpenny English monthly is called 
the “ New Century Review,” and, according to its 
legend, is “‘ an international journal of literature, 
politics, religion, and sociology.” It is edited by 
the gentleman who calls himself “ Hugh Cecil.” 
This person is not Lord Hugh Cecil, the son of 
the Marquis of Salisbury, but is reported to be a 
Frenchman who prefers to adopt an English 
pseudonym. 

—It 1s announced that the first volume ina 
new series of Mr. Gladstone’s “Gleanings” will 
soon be published in this country by the Messrs. 
Sc:ibner. The new series will include Mr. Glad- 
stone’s essays, addresses, and reviews from 1878 
to 1397. It will be remembered by Gladstone 
admirers that the previous series, comprising seven 
volumes, is entitled “ Gleanings from Past Years, 
1843-1878.” 


—In Professor Max Miiller’s delightful remi- 
niscences, now appearing in “ Cosmopolis,” we 
read that Charles Darwin was once the recipient 
of an essay on the origin of language from Pro- 
fessor Miiller. The latter received in turn a letter 
of acknowledgment from Darwin, and he says, 
“though I value it as a treasure, I never looked 
upon it as atrophy.” The letterruns as follows: 

My Dear Sir: 1am greatly obliged to you for so kindly 
sending me your essay, which I am sure will interest me 
much. With respect to our differences, though some of 


your remarks have been rather stinging, they have all 
been made so gracefully, I declare that I am like the man 
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n the story who boasted that he had been soundly horse. 
whipped by a duke. Pray believe me, yours very sin. 
cerely, CHARLES DARWIN, 


—A writer in the New York “ Book-Buyer” 
notes the many indications pointing to the fact 
that the hero in Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s 
“ Singular Life” was, in a way, an embodiment 
of Christ: 


The hero is the son of Joseph and Mary, was born in 
Bethlehem, and is named Emanuel. His father wasa 
carpenter. He was educated in Czsarea. He was 
turned out of the regular church (or synagogue) and de- 
voted himself to saving fishermen and sinners, including 
both drunkards and women of the street. One ot his 
converts was Magdalena, called ‘‘ Lena.” The careful 
reader may be able to extend this list of clearly inten- 
tional resemblances much farther. 


Books Received 


For week ending May 28 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Mooney, W. D. A Brief Latin Grammar. 735 cts. 
Bible Reading for Schools. Edited by Nathan C., 

Schaeffer, D.D. 35 cts. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, NEW YORK 
Kuhns, L. Oscar. The Treatment ot Nature in Dante’s 
Commedia.” 

@' BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK 
Sanford, M . Bourchier. The Romance of a Jesuit Mis- 

sion. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Claghorn, ae Holladay. College Training for Wo- 
men. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ALBANY 
mara =: State Superintendent ot Public Instruction. 


UNLAP PRINTING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
The Soteriology of Jesus. 

E. UTTON & CO., NEW YO 
The Sultan’ and His. 2 


TON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
The Sacred Feast. 35 cts. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, BOSTON 
Dresser, Horatio’ The Heart of it. 75 cts. 
N & CO., BOSTON 
Finch, Adelaide v. The Finch Primer 
H. vii Vertical Round Head Writing Books. 


Davey, Richard. 
Vols. 


Lester, 


ARPER & BROS., NEW YO 
Bowne, Serden P. Theory of Thought oo Knowl- 
edge. 
Guerwoad. M.E.W. An Epistle to Posterity. $2.50. 
Mitchel, F.O. Sweet Revenge. 
Bangs, John Kendrick. The Pursuit of the House 


oat. 
Alexander Pope. Edited by Kate 


Johnson Samuel. 
Stephens. 
CLIFFORD HOWARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Howard, Clifford. Sex Worship. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YO 
Liddon, H ‘ Ex lanatory Analysis of St. 
Paul's First Epistle to Timothy. $1.75. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Nash, H.S. Genesis of the Social Conscience. $1.50. 
Fiske, The Myths ot Israel. $1.50. 
. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Sheldon, Notes on the Nicaragua Canal. $1.25. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Davis, Richard Harding. Soldiers of Fortune. $1.50. 
Leathes, is Wee D.D. The Claims of the Old Testa- 


ment . 
Hornung, E. W. My Lord Duke. A 
Hubrecht, A. A. W. The Descent o the J Primates. $l. 
Seth, Andrew. Two Lectures on Theis 
Ladd, George Trumbull. Philosophy of 
Kipling, Rudyard. Under the Deodars, and Oth 
Vol. VI. 
E VIR PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Stall, avaien. D.D. What a ‘Young Boy Ought to 
Know. $l. 
THOMAS WHITIAKER, NEW YORK 
Horton. Robert F.,D.D. Oliver Cromwell. $1.25. Fi 
Berry, Charles A., D.D. Mischievous Goodness an 
Other Papers. 50 cts. 
THE WOOD-ALLEN PUBLISHING CO., ANN ARBOR 
Wood-Allen, Mary,M.D. Almosta Woman. 25 cts. 
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The Religious World 


Home Missions at Saratoga 


The seventy-second Anniversary of the Con- 
gregational Ilome Missionary Society was held 
at Saratoga, June 1-3. Major-General O. O. 
Howard, the President of the Society, presided 
at the various sessions. While the meetings 
were not as largely attended as some have been, 
they were of singu’ar interest and of real value. 
Considerable interest was shown in the proposed 
amendment to the constitution making members 
of the Executive Committee ineligible for re- 
election for one year after a full term of service. 
The amendment was defeated, but was again 
proposed, in modified form, for action at the next 
annual meeting. The discussion concerning the 
debt led to a searching address by Mr. William 


Ives Washburn, of New York, Chairman of the 


Executive Committee, concerning the relation of 
the National Society and the State societies. The 
facts stated caused surprise, and led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee, on motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, to consider the whole ques- 
tion of the relation of the National Society to the 
State societies. Another action of importance 
was the unanimous and hearty adoption of reso- 
lutions, presented by the Rev. F. T. Bayley, D.D., 
of Denver, expres:ing confidence in the wisdom 
and prudence of the administration and indorsing 
its general policy. A resolution of great signifi- 
cance was adopted on motion of the Rev. Dr. 
Dunning, expressing the sentiment of this Society 
that in the future the anniversaries of the six 
Congregational societies should be held at the 
same place and during the same week. This 
step should be taken at once. The autumn 
is the best time for these great anniversaries. 
What a power they ought to become! and what 
an opportunity they will afford to those who can 
attend but one such convention a year! By all 
means let that motion prevail. na 

The total receipts of the Society from regular 
sources have been $358,103.18, of which $163,- 
829.85 are contributions, $182,144.76 legacies, 
$11,238.82 income from invested funds, and 
$839.75 subscriptions to the “ Home Missionary.” 
The total receipts of the preceding year were 
$538,606 33. The expenditures for the year for 
missionary labor and expenses have been $421,- 
275.77, as compared with $460,713 74 last year. 
The Society closes the year with a net indebted- 
hess of $127,504.91. In addition to the receipts 
and expenditures of the National Society, the 
State Auxiliary Societies have raised and expend- 
ed upon their own fields the sum of $230,215.34. 

The sermon by the Rev. Frank T. Bayley, D.D., 
of Denver, was a noble appeal in behalf of a 
higher spiritual life as the true hope for missions. 


seminaries. 


The stream cannot rise above its fountain. The 
burdens will be easily lifted when the churches 
are sufficiently spiritual The same general 
thought pervaded all the addresses. There were 
no signs of discouragement, no wails, but an ear- 
nest desire to know and do the will of God. 

The meeting addressed by Superintendents— 
“the division commanders ”—is always of great 
interest, and this year was no exception. The 


_ representatives of the co-operating societies spoke 


this year, perhaps for the last time, since many 
look for a general anniversary next year in which 
all will have their appropriate places. 

Especial interest always attaches to the wo- 
man’s work, of which Mrs. Caswell is the Super- 
intendent, and the woman’s meeting this year was 
peculiarly inspiring and profitable. 

The special speakers were .the Rev. A. F. 
Sherrill, D.D., who spoke on Secretary Clark’s 
paper, Year of Distress ;” the Rev. H. II. 
Kelsey and the Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 
who spoke on Secretary Choate’s paper entitled 
“Fixed Factors in Home Missions;” the Rev. 
John L. Scudder, whose subject was “ City Mis- 
sions the Strategic Point of Home Missions ;” 
and the Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., whose subject 
may be phrased “ Sources of Power.” The final 
address was by the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, 
D.D., whose subject was “ America for the Sake 
of the World,” and the central thought was, Let 
us make America Christian, not that America may 
be great, but that America may represent among 
the nations the kingdom of God. 

The papers of the Secretaries were strong and 
wise. Loving mention was often made of the 
late Dr. Kincaid, the Secretary who has died since 
thelast meeting. Of course there were differences 
of opinion concerning policy, but these differences 
were honestly stated, frankly met, and so settled 
that there is real harmony. The Society is 
singularly fortunate in its President, Major-Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, who presides with a rare 
combination of military precision, personal cour- 
tesy, and spiritual unction. His addresses are 
like himself—practical, direct, and, above all, 
spiritual. 


The Commencement Season 


We are just in the midst of the Commencement 
season of the various colleges and theological 
In many of the colleges the Bacca- 
laureate Sermons are preached by the President ; 
in others pastors from outside are called in 
for this service. The demand upon pastors 
who have the faculty of reaching college audi- 
ences is so great as to be almost a burden. 
Probably eight or ten men are invited to a large 


proportion of the institutions both North and 
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South. They cannot decline, so far as their 
strength permits them to accept, since no service 
is mcre important and no ministry more sacred 
than that to the young men and women in our 
institutions of learning. But the question may 


well be asked whether a large number of pastors 


may not wisely study the secret of the power 
which the few seem to possess in this line. Thus 
alone may we hope that the onerous duties wil 
be more widely distributed Many of our institu- 
tions of learning already have a plan very much 
like that of the canons in residence at an English 
cathedral. The most conspicuous examples, of 
course, are Ilarvard and Cornell, but practically 
the same plan, with more variety, is follow.d at 
Yale, Amherst, Williams, Wellesley, Vassar, and 
other colleges for men and women. The ques- 
tion is often asked whether the number preparing 
for the ministry and for missionary service is as 
large and the material as good as a few years 
ago. We believe that the answer must be in the 
affirmative. No abler men are entering any pro- 
fession. They are not always those most heard of 
during their college course, because they are 
often poor and compelled to work for a living ; 
but the men who are entering the ministry and 
offering themselves for missionary service are of 
as lofty character, finished scholarship, and 
great ability as those entering any other profes- 
sion. Especial interest this year is attached to 
the Commenc2ments at Chicago Seminary, where 
Professor W. Douglass Mackenzie becomes full 
professor; at Yale, where the Rev. B. W. Bacon, 
D.D., becomes full professor; and at Union Semi- 
nary, where the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D , becomes the President. 


Missionary Instruction in Theological 
Seminaries 

One of the marked features of this epoch of 
Church history is the attention now being given 
to the training of students for their part in world- 
wide evangélization. The Student Volunteer 
Movement for Foreign Missions has entered our 
educational ins'’itutions, and already has accom- 
plished a great work, not only in raising up a 
large body of young men and women qualified to 
go as missionaries, but also in creating a broad 
and intelligent missionary spirit in the hearts of 
many hundreds who will stay at the base of sup- 
plies. A very important conference of theologi- 
cal professors was recently held in Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall’s church in Brooklyn, to consider 
how, as professors, they might best co-operate in 
this work, and to see whether “steps might be 
taken to emphasize the missionary idea in our semi- 
naties, and to exalt in the minds of our young men 
the Apostolic conception and spirit of missions.” 
Five denominations were represented by nine 
professors coming from eight seminaries. Two 
representatives of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment and the Secretary of the Inter-Seminary 
Missionary Alliance were present by special invi- 
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tation. Professors from other denominations 
were to have been present, but were unavoidably 
detained. The conference was entirely informal, 


the discussion centering around four general - 


points: (1) The Alace of missionary instruction 
in the seminary, especially its time-relation to 
other studies ; (2) the scope of this instruction: 
(3) the methods of this instruction ; and (4) spe. 
cial instruction of missionary candidates. The 
conference was marked by a deep spirit of har. 
mony and of intense earnestness, resulting in 
clearer views and deeper convictions concerning 
the questions under consideration. At its close 
the following resolution was adopted as indicat- 
ing the mind of the conference : 


Resolved, That, being deeply sensible of the oppor. 
tunities God is opening in the world for the evangeliza- 
tion of men; and believing that those who are prepar. 
ing for the ministry of the Gospel should be thoroughly 
penetrated with the missionary spirit and inflamed with 
a passion for the saving of human souls ; we, Professors 
in various Seminaries of the Church of Jesus Christ, do 
express our solemn convictions in the things following: 

In order to the awakening and the niaintaining ot the 
true spirit of missions, we recognize the pre-eminent 
importance of promoting in our Theological Seminaries 
such influences as shall develop and enrich the spiritual 
life of the students and shall nurture in them habits of 
devotion and of personal consecration. 

We are of the opinion that some earnest efforts should 
be made to secure more time on the seminary curricula 
tor instruction in the whole subject of missi2ns; that 
its Biblical, historical, philosophical, practical, and per- 
sonal aspects should be carefully and extensively set 
before seminary students, to the end that their affec- 
tions may be roused and that their minds may b 
educated to broad and thorough knowledge of the mis- 
sionary spirit of Christianity and of the development of 
missions in the past and the present claims of missions 
upon the ministry and upon all the churches of our 
Lord. 

We express the hope that, while in our Seminaries all 
branches of instruction should be contributory to the 
missionary idea and should converge upon it as the dis- 
tinctive note of practical Christianity, some individual 
member of this Faculty shall be specifically intrusted 
with the care and development of this subject, to which 
shall be given an increased proportion of time. 

HENRY M. Bootn, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary (Presby.). 
' Lewis O. Brastow, Yale Divinity School 
(Cong.). 
GEORGE BULLEN, Newton Theological Institu- 
tion (Bapt.). 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, Union Theological 
Seminary (Presby.). 
JAMES I. Goob, Ursinus School of ‘Theology 
(Ref. Ch. in U.S.). 
EDWIN MITCHELL, Hartford Theological 
Seminary (Cong.). 
JAMES F. RiceGs. New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary (Ref. Ch. in U. S.). 
J. PRESTON SEARLE, New Brunswick Theologt- 
cal Seminary (Ref. Ch.in U.S). 
DAVID VAN HoRNE, Heidelserg Theological 
Seminary (Ref.Ch. in U.S.). 


That more time will be given by our seminaries 
to this topic was made very evident in the com 
ference. One seminary proposes next year 10 
devote five times as many hours to the general 
topic of Missions as ever before, making, with 
the electives, seventy-two hours each year. At 
other has appointed a committee of the Faculty 
to revise the curriculum with a view to granting 
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more time to this study and making it required. 
The bearing of the devotional life of the student 
on the missionary spirit of the seminary received 
special emphasis. A deepening of the spiritual 
life and a broadening of missionary knowledge 
were held to be the two essential elements of a 
strong, aggressive missionary spirit. This con- 
ference will doubtless be followed by others in 
the future, based upon the wide range of topics 
opened up at this meeting, and upon the exgeri- 
ence gained by the work of missionary instruction 
during the coming year. 


Installation and Dedication at Northfield 
Wednesday, May 26, was a day of great inter- 


est even for Northfield. At that time the new | 


church edifice was dedicated and the Rev. C. I. 
Scofield, D.D., was installed as its pastor. Dr. 
Scofield has been known for a long time asa 
great favorite of Mr. Moody, and as one who has 
been of much assistance to him in his world-wide 
work. There was nothing calling for special no- 
tice in the meeting of the Council. Dr. Scofield 
cordially accepted the creed of the church, and 
the vote in favor of his ordination was unani- 
mous. The ordination sermon was preached by 
the Rev. A. H Plumb, D.D., of Boston. At the 
close of the services of installation occurred those 
of dedication, which were conducted by the new 
pastor. A historical statement was read by 
Deacon Edward Barber, who reviewed the strug- 
gles of the church from its beginning. The 
founding of the Moody schools at Northfield 
brought an era of prosperity. The cost of the 
new building was $28,000, of which $4,800 is still 
unpaid. Dr. Scofield, whose services have been 
sought in other places than Northfield, was born 
in Tennessee in 1845. He saw service in the 
Confederate Army. He afterwards studied law, 
and for a time practiced in Topeka, Kan., and 
in St. Louis. He was a member of the State 
Legislature of Kansas, and a United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. When he was converted in 1879 
he gave up the practice of law and studied for 
the ministry. He has been settled in St. Louis, 
andin Dallas, Texas For nine years, in addition 
to his pastoral work, he was Superintendent of 
Home Missions in the Southwest. The new 
church, which will be an important addition to 
the public buildings of Northfield, will seat about 
eleven hundred. It has a basement for Sunday- 
school purposes which seats about seven hun- 
dred. Everything which concerns Northfield and 
its workers is of interest, not only to Congrega- 
llonalists, but to the whole world, for Mr. Moody 
and the Northfield schools have now become a 
part of the religious life of the world. 


A New Kind of Itinerary 


Our readers will perhaps remember that the 
delegation recently sent out by the American 
Board to Japan proposed, as a part of their re- 
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port, that the Board should invite two or three 
ministers, known in Japan,to go abroad on a 


temporary missionary tour, holding conventions 


at some large points and speaking at others of 
less importance. The suggestion is equally ap- 
plicable in the Home Missionary field, and on a 
very small scale the Rev. Lyman Abbott has been 
carrying it out. Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has 
lent its pastor for this service for ten or twelve 
days. Starting at Fryeburg, Me., as a center, 
where his son, the Rev. Ernest Hamlin Abbott, is 
pastor over the Congregational church, Dr. Ab- 
bott has preached successively in Waterford, 
Bridgton, Denmark, North Fryeburg, and North 
Conway, the latter village being just over the 
State boundary in New Hampshire. He also 
preached twice on Sunday in the Congregational 
church at Fryeburg, and gave a brief address at 
each of the two Academics at North Bridgton 
and Fryeburg respectively. Father and son 
went together, and were everywhere welcomed by 
the local pastor, and, except at Waterford, where 
a heavy rain-storm prevented, by large congrega- 
tions. At Denmark the church was not large 
enough, and the services were held in Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, kindly loaned to the local pastor, the 
Rev. Mr. Sargent, for the purpose. The Rev. Mr. 
Allis, the pastor at North Conway, announced 
that the service held there would be the first of a 
series of services to be held, probably, every fort- 
night through the summer, and addressed by 
clergymen from different parts of the State. We 
do not see. why such an itinerant missionary tour 
might not be held from time to time in different 
States, the churches in the larger centers lending 
their pastors for one or two Sundays for the pur- 
pose. Properly directed, such a tour would bea 
great encouragement to the local pastors, and 
might often give a great impulse to their work 
and that of their churches. | 


The Doshisha University 


The Doshisha University in Japan, founded 
by the late and greatly lamented Joseph Neesima, | 
has been much before the eyes of the public dur- 
ing the last few years. It was felt by the mis- 
sionaries that its trustees had practically allowed 
it to drift from its position as a Christian school, 
and that in their desire to make it in the best 
sense national they had eliminated what had 
been its distinctive characteristics. The Pres- 
ident of the Doshisha, the Rev. Mr. Kozaki, is a 
man of wide scholarship and distinctly evangel- 
ical spirit, but his wisdom in the administration 
of the affairs of the University has been greatly 
questioned. That Mr. Kozaki’s motives have 
been good perhaps few would doubt, but he has 
tried to accomplish the impossible—namely, to 
keep the school in harmony with the old tradi- 
tions of Japan, and at the same time in line with 
the teachings of Christianity. He has been 
greatly influenced by Professor Utika, a man of 
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ample scholarship, but whose conceptions of 
Christian life and teaching, to say the least, are 
very different from those held elsewhere. His 
church was broad enough to include even the 
most clamorous infidels, and he did not hesitate 
to say that men of that stamp deserved to be 
regarded as Christians. The issue between the 
missionaries and the administration of the Do- 
shisha under Mr. Kozaki was distinctly drawn. 
The most delicate part of the work committed to 
the Deputation who went to Japan last year con- 
cerned the affairs of this institution. They were 
not able to make any progress toward an adjust- 
ment of the difficulties, although there was per- 
fect good feeling between the missionaries and 
those in authority. At length, however, the Jap- 
anese themselves have come to realize that a 
change is imperative. The facts may be sum- 
marized as follows: First, President Kozaki and 
Professor Utika are now out of the Doshisha. 
Second, the Japanese themselves, so far as we 
can yet learn, very generally approve the change. 
Third, those who seemed to be bound together 
in a purpose of rule or ruin now seem to be 
divided among themselves. Fourth, the new 
President is likely to be Mr. Yokoi, who is well 
known in this country, having but recently re- 
turned from a prolonged residence in New Haven. 
If Mr. Yokoi succeeds to the presidency, it is too 
soon to predict what his administration will be. 
He is a man of undoubted ability and of lofty 
character. The difficulties in the Doshisha, how- 
ever, have demonstrated one fact, and the sooner 
the Trustees recognize it the better for all con- 
cerned. The institution was founded to be dis- 
tinctly a Christian institution, Christian in the 
sense of evangelical. It will receive the confi- 
dence and support of American Christians, and it 
wiil do its best work among the Japanese, only 
as it is loyal to these ideals. There is evidence 
that at last the Trustees are beginning to realize 
this fact. In the meantime American Christians 
ought to be very careful about jumping to the 
conclusion that the difficulties which are caused 
by a small company of the graduates or friends 
of the Doshisha represent the condition of Chris- 
_tianity in Japan, or even the sentiment of the 
Christians concerning what that institution should 
be. The missionaries are as consecrated and 
true as any workers in the world, and the Japan- 
ese Christians, as a whole, are loyal to Christ and 
to his truth. 


Percy Alden, of Mansfield House 


Many of our readers will remember the articles 
written for The Outlook and the lectures given in 
this country by Mr. Percy Alden, Warden of Mans- 
field House in East London. No man in the 


world better represents that which is best in the 
social settlement idea than Mr. Alden: and no 
settlement in Great Britain is doing more effect- 
ive work than the one of which he is Warden. He 
is to give five lectures at Chautauqua the last week 


The Outlook 


in July. While heis in this country he will prob. 
ably be available for other lectures, and we advise 
our friends who may desire to be in touch with 
the best work in these lines to secure his services 
if possible. The summer is not a desirable time 
for lectures, but Mr. Alden has a message which 
all lovers of humanity ought to hear. We do not 


_know his address here, but probably letters sent 


to him in care of Bishop Vincent at Chautauqua 


will be received ; or any letters sent to him atthe 


Mansfield House, Canning Town, London, E, 
before July 8 would also receive his attention. 


Westminster House 


A year or two ago we made brief mention in 
these columns of the social settlement under the 
auspices of Westminster Church in Buffalo called 
We-.tminster House. It was then comparatively 
new, but has now grown to be a flourishing and 
well-established work. Its Head Worker is Miss 
Emily S. Holmes, a sister, we believe, of the pas. 
tor of Westminster Church. According to its 
last report the house has had an average of seven 
residents, and has received seventy visitors, for 
periods varying from one day to one year each. 
It has also had the voluntary service of eighty- 
two non-resident workers. The people residing 
in the neighborhood have shown an increased 
interest in the work, and have manifested it by 
offers of assistance and gifts to the house and to 
the workers. One unique feature of Westmin- 
ster House is that it deals with one nationality 
only—the German. A new two-story building 
has greatly facilitated the work of the last year. 
The first floor contains a large hall used for en- 
tertainments, for a gymnasium, and also for social 
gatherines of members of the various clubs and 
classes. On the second floor are a billiard-room, a 
reading-room and library. On an average two hun- 
dred different people come daily to the house toat- 
tend the classes and clubs, and for other purposes. 
There are the classes aud clubs common toall the 
settlements, which reach out in all directions for 
men and boys, women and girls, with the kindergar- 
ten and sewing-schools for children. The Head 
Worker writes that the crying need of this settle 
ment, as of many another, is for continued res: 
dence on the part of those interested in the work. 
She says: “ Some ask, Must we pay for the priv: 
lege of working? Our answer is, you must pay; 
as you usually do, to live, and then give yourselves, 
not for a lifetime, as consecrated missionaries do, 


_ but for months or years, as your circumstances 


permit. Residence at Westminster House is of 
fered to any man or woman who comes with prope! 
introduction, who wishes to study and help hu- 
manity, and who can give time and strength to 
this splencid work.” Concerning the purpose of 
the work Miss Holmes says: “ We aim to be 
liberal without being lawless, to be religious with- 
out proselyting, and to be Christian without 
teaching any particular creed.” 
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Correspondence 


An American Instance 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Noticing in The Outlook a reference to the 
granting of the degree of LL.D. to Lady Aber- 
deen, and the statement that it was reported to 
be the first instance of the granting of that degree 
toa woman of this country, has made me write 
this. The degree of LL.D. was conferred in June, 
96, upon Mary Livermore, at Tufts College, it 
being the first instance of such action on behalf 
of that college, and probably of any in the coun- 
try. C. H. W. 


(Another correspondent states that the degree 
was conferred upon Miss Caroline A. Yale by 
he Illinois Wesleyan University in June, 1896.— 
THE EpIToRs.] 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Noticing in the issue of May 29 the reference 
of the Spectator to the old story that “ Daniel 
Webster burned his degree *—diploma—I wish 
to deny the story 27 Zofo. 

More than fifty-five years ago I heard thestory, 
with variations. I spoke of it to a gentleman 
who had known Mr. Webster in college. He in- 
dignantly denied the story. It was altogether 
contrary to Mr. Webster’s character, and to all 
his actions. One who has ever read Mr. Web- 
ster’s “ Plea for Dartmouth College ” could never 
think the story true. 
her,” he said, choking with tears. 

A. HAZEN. 

Washington, D. C. 


[The Spectator pariicularly declined to vouch 
for the truth of this story— THE EpITors.] 


The Tendency of Machinery 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The writer was much impressed with the ex- 
tract from Bishop Potter’s address before the 
“Church Association for the Advancement of 
the Interests of Labor,” and the newspaper com- 
ments thereon as published in The Outlook for 
May 15. As The Outlook well says, the New 
York “ Times’s” reply does not touch the point 
at all; as to the “Sun’s ” comments, there is a 
Suspicion at least of that fine touch of irony for 
which that journal’s editorials are so noted. It 
seems to me, however, that the real point has 
been overlooked throughout—alike by Bishop 
Potter and all his critics mentioned in The 
Outlook. The Bishop’s statement, as reported 
in the “ Times,” in my humble opinion indicates, 
first of all, that the learned gentleman is not at 
all times a very close observer. It very likely 
seemed to the worthy Bishop, as he stated, that 


‘‘ There are those that love 


the work of the young man in the factory was 
purely mechanical, required little or no skill, and 
called for scarcely any mental activity; but is 
that true or even probable? Do the owners of 
large and successful factories pay the wages of 
able-bodied, intelligent men for such work as the 
Bishop imagined this to be? In that case would 
not the tender of the machine have been a boy, 
working for a quarter or a third of a man’s pay? 
Is it not well-nigh certain that in reality there 
was a good deal more in that turning “ the metal 
two or three times” than the Bishop took note 
of? that the machine in question, while appar- 
ently all but automatic, is nevertheless one of 
those complicated pieces of mechanism which re- 
quire such constant watchfulness, such exactness 
and nicety of touch on the part of the operator 
that it could be safely run only by a truly skilled 
workman? Furthermore—and herein lies the 
meat of the matter—how does the Bishop know 
that the young man’s mind was not occupied by 
his work, easy as it may have appeared ‘to a cas- 
ual lcoker-on? Was it not rather a case of that 
highest of all skill—the perfection of art—that of 
doing exact technical work with such apparent 
ease as to produce the very impression the good 
Bishop received ? 

There may occasionally be something of a tend- 
ency in the direction indicated by the Bishop, 
but for one I cannot believe such to be the gen- 
eral effect of labor-saving machinery; the rule is 
just the reverse, viz., that the highest-grade 
machinery demands the highest degree of skill on 
the part of the operator. 

The modern triple-expansion engine of, say, ten 
thousand horse-power, once properly started and 
regulated, works almost automatically, and Bishop 
Potter might happen along some day and see the 
engineer sitting “with his legs crossed” with 
apparently nothing whatever to do, and possibly 
he might thereupon conclude that the engineer 
was in danger of going mad from inanity; but I 
don’t believe The Outlook would agree with him 
on the proposition. W. 


“Though He Slay Me’”’ 


To the Editors of The Outlook: © 

You quote in a recent article the familiar pas- 
sage from Job, “ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him,” but Iam sure you are aware that 
according to Professor Genung, Professor Sieg- 
fried (the Polychrome Bible), and most modern 
scholars, that translation is wrong. I add a 
translation of Job xiii., 12-16, from Professor 
Siegfried’s emended text: 


Your remembered sentences are proverbs of ashes ; 
Bulwarks of mire are your bulwarks. 

Desist from me and I will speak cut, 

Let what will overtake me. 
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I will catch my flesh in my teeth 

And take my life in my hand; 

Lo. He may slay me, I abandon hope, 

Yet will [ maintain my cause to His face. 

Only in this be my satisfaction— 

It will not be a reprobate who comes before Him. 
A. Bt. 


Notes and Qucries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—// is seldom possible 
toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 

I was much interested in ‘‘ V. C.’s”’ query (May 15) 
in regard to prayer. Would you follow the advice given 
to “ V.C.” in teaching achildin regard toprayer? Can 
you suggest any way of teaching a child to pray for things 
needed or desired, yet at the same time do away with the 
idea of indiscriminate asking? It seems to me that many 
children are taught that prayer is a sort of Aladdin's 
lamp—trub it, or pray, and the wished-for appears. Such 
“‘ Arabian Nights ” development of the idea of God and 
his creation in relation to his people is apt to beget seri- 
ous childish skepticism much more frequently, I be- 
lieve, than reverent parents imagine. For instance, a 
parent teaches a child to pray for a hobby-horse for a 
Christmas present; parent takes the place of Providence 
and supplies hobby-horse. Child thinks, ‘ God is good ; 
' by praying I shall get what I want;’ without consult- 
ing parental providence, he prays tor a sled; no sled 
appears, and child begins to doubt the all-powerfulness 


of prayer. 


Your criticismis just. Yet see Philippians iv., 
6: “In everything... make your requests to 
God.” This covers every interest, the temporal 
and the spiritual, both for men and children. The 
essential point in such all-embracing prayer is to 
subordinate the temporal to the spiritual in‘erest, 
to pray for things temporal only as related and 
subservient to the spiritual. Let parents encour- 
age children thus, and only thus, to bring their re- 
quests to God: God, give me this or that if it 
would help make me what Thou wishest me to be. 
This is quite in line with our reply to “ V. C.”— 
to which we refer you. 

1. What help does Christianity offer a man who is 
enslaved to a besetting sin? What are its motives and 
methods for overcoming sin? Does it promise complete 
victory to the man who submits to its teaching, or may 
a man fall into the sin ef drunkenness to some extent to 
the end of his life, and yet be a true Christian? 2. How 
can perfect trust in God be reconciled with self-reliance 
as taught by Emerson? 

1. By what Dr. Chalmers called “ the expulsive 
power of a new affection.” Not by instructive 
teaching, but by the inspiring love that sacrifices 
baser desires. Not by prudential or self-regard- 
ing motives, but by the energy of unselfish devo- 
tion to the best beloved one. Only this can 
resist defeat; only this, if temporanly overborne, 
can recover from defeat. 2. By learning to think 


of ourselves as God’s, and our powers as also 
his. Reverent reliance on the powers he has 
lodged in us is the proper basis of trust in his 
power above us, and in his further gifts of power 
in time of need. 
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1. To what theological creed and ecclesiastical law do 
the laity and clergy of the Episcopal Church respectively 
conform? Where can fuller information be obtained? 
2. What is the relative strength of the High Church 
and the Low Church parties in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church and in the Church of England? 

A. 

1. See the Office of Institution of Ministers in 
the Prayer-Book. The Bible, the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer, and the Books of Canons of the 
General and State Conventions of the Church 
are therein required to be presented to the in. 
cumbent, to be his rule of conduct in preaching, 
prayer, and discipline. 2. There are no statistics 
on this point. The distinction of “high” and 
“low” is rather faded. There is not much left 
of the low, while the high has now two wings, of 
which the advanced is ritualistic. 


Has George Eliot in any of her books illustrated by 
any character her opinions in regard to the responsibil- 
ity of God to his children? She always affirmed in her 
conversation that the allegiance was from parent to 
child, and not vice versa as the Scriptures teach ; that 
the parent was responsible to the child for having 
brought it into the world, and cou!d not under any cir- 
cumstances relieve himseif of this duty to the offspring. 
In other words, the past is; strictly the cause of the 
future. J. W.B. 

No such character occurs to us. Concerning 
her religious views, Mr. Hutton, in “ English 
Guides of Modern Thought,” observes that she 
“was in the highest sense her own God” (p. 286). 
On the other hand, see Mr. J. C. Brown's little 
book, “ The Ethics of George Eliot’s Works.” 


Will you suggest the best books on Hinduism and 
Buddhism with special reference to (1) the practical 
bearing of these religions on Christian missions, and 
(2) their influence on modern Theosophy and Spiritual: 
ism? M. T 

Consult here and there Max Miiller’s “ Psycho- 
logical Religion ;” also some addresses in “ The 
World’s Parliament of Religions.” Compare 
Caird’s criticisms of Buddhism in his “ Evolution 
of Religion.” Modern Theosophy in relation to 
Hinduism and Buddhism is discussed in Volume 
V. of the “ Biblical World” (Chicago), p. 200 
As to the relations of Buddhism to Spiritualism 
we have nothing to say. 

Kindly tell me if there exist any other Churches in 
Germany besides the Roman Catholic, Jewish, and 
Lutheran Churches. If others, how long have they 
been in Germany? A German informed me most posi- 
tively that those were the only Churches known in Ger- 
many. S. 

The State Church of Germany ee the 
Lutheran and the Reformed, the latter preferring 
the Heidelberg Catechism. There are besides 
these about twenty five little bodies, making up 
about 100,000 in all, classed as “dissenters.” 
There are also about 50,000 “ Old Catholics.” 


Can you recommend a good history of the Jews up t? 
the time of Christ or as far as our Bible traces them’ 
One that does not entirely depend on traditions or Bib 
lical accounts, but more on later researches. _ non 


Wellhausen’s “ History of Israel” is such a 
book. A much more extensive work is Renan’s 
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« Histury of the People of Israel.” Wellhausen’s 
history is published also as an article (‘‘ Israel ”’) 
inthe Encyclopedia Britannica. 


1. Do you believe that Christ’s death and resurrection 
were entirely natural? or do you consider his death 
simply suspended animation, the same as in a drowned 
man who is revived? or are you of the opinion that his 
resurrection was miraculous? 2. If God is love, how do 
you account for the terrible suffering of some little chil- 
dren beforethey die? F. O. B. 

1. Christ’s death was real, not seeming, ceath. 
His resurrection was miraculous in the popular 
sense of being out of the lower and physical order 
of nature, but natural in the special sense of being 
according to an order of nature above the physi- 
cal. 2. Only in a general way. Tocause suffer- 
ing for a worihy end is not inconsistent with love. 
Good parents do it. What God’s ends are we 
know not, but believe that they are good, as he is. 
Jesus, a man of sorrows, yet God’s well-beloved, 


evidently explained the difficulty to himself. 


We can explain it rightly in degree as we come 
to be like-minded with him. 7 


l. Please tell me if, from Acts x., 40,41, 1 can infer 
that these “chosen witnesses ” were on/y believers in 
Christ? 2. Have I any right to fnfer that he would not 
reveal himself to others than those who had professed 
tobelieveon him? 3. Is there any text which proves 
that he revealed himself 077/y to his followers after his 
resurrection ? 3. What does “ openiy’’ mean in verse 40? 

E. W. W. 

1. Yes; the word “us” identifies them with 
Peter and his fellow-disciples. 2. It is a matter 
in which inference is not reliable. Youcould not 
certainly say what would be, but what only has 
been. 3. No single text, but the sum of all the 
accounts shows that he appeared only to the 
disciples. 4. It means “in clear sight.” 


You quote. Bishop Nelson on Divorce, and represent 
him as saying that he “should never give his sanction 
to the remarriage of a supposed innocent party who had 
been divorced from a supposed guilty party.” Iask: (1) 
Is the extreme position taken by Bishop Nelson a justi- 
nable one, and is it held by The Outlook? (2) Ifitisa 
violation of God’s law for an Episcopal clergyman to 
officiate at the marriage ot a divorced person, can it be 
right for * dissenters’ to perform such service ? 

N. B. G. 
1. No; when guilt has canceled the marriage 
obigation, the innocent ought not to bear a fur- 


ther burden. 2. Emphasizing your “if,” we an- 
swer no, 


About People 


—General Daniel Ruggles, who has just died 
at a great age, was the oldest graduate of West 
Point. He served with distinction in the Florida 
and Mexican wers. When the Civil War bioke 
out, Colonel Ruggles resigned from the Union 
Amy, entered that of the Confederates, and was 
commissioned Brigadier-General. He command- 
ed the Department of the Mississippi. After 
the war he lived in Virginia. In 1884 he was ap- 
Pointed a member of the Board of Visitors of 


People 
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the West Point Academy. His graduation from 
the Academy had taken place over half a century 
before. 


—‘‘ Once upon a time,” says the Boston “ Her- 
ald,” “Senator Cameron called upon President 
Lincoln at the White House in behalf of an ap- 
plicant for a consulate who was a particularly 
pestiferous person to him. ‘ Where do you want 
to have him sent?’ asked the President. There 
was a large globe inthe room. The Pennsylvania 
Senator put one arm around it as far as he could 
reacn, and said: ‘I do not know what my finger 
is on, but send him there.’ And he was sent.” 


—‘ Bishop Doane, of Albany,” says the Troy 
“Times,” “‘and Paul Smith, of Adirondack fame, 
are close friends. The venerable Protestant 
Episcopal prelate spent a portion of one summer 
in the North Woods as Paul Smith’s guest a few 
years ago, and the picturesque host was so im- 
pressed with the good Bishop’s qualities that he 
said to him at parting: ‘Good-by, Bishop Doane. 
You are a good man for sure. I hope we'll meet 
again on earth, but if we don’t and I ever get to 
heaven, I’ll hunt you up.’ ” 

—‘One of the most remarkable changes of 
manners in England since the beginning of the 
Victorian era has been that familiarities have 
taken the place of formalities,” says Sir Algernon 
West. Sir Algernon never heard his mother ad- 
dress his father by the latter’s Christian name. 
At Eton the existence of such an appellation was 
not recognized, nor was it even divulged by 
‘“‘hoys who knew each other at home.” Ata 
dinnei-party some years ago the late Henry Gre- 
ville was heard to say that “he remembered his 
mother, Lady Charlotte, and her brother, the 
Duke of Portland, meeting at breakfast at Wel- 
beck, the Duke asking, ‘ How is your ladyship 
this morning?’ and she replying with all solem- 
nity, ‘I am quite well, I am obliged to your 
grace.’” 


—The death of the Rev. Julius H. Ward at 
h's Lomein Brookline, Mass., was not unexpected, 
for Mr. Ward had for months been seriously 
out of health. He was one of the well-known 
journalists in the country, and in his own depart- 
ment one of the most capable. His work on the 
Boston his editorial writing for the 
New York “Times,” his magazine articles, and 
his contributions to other journals, among them 
The Outlook, hid made those who follow the 
current religious history of the country well 
aware of his knowledge, his versatility, and his 
sympathy with progressive movements. Mr. 
Ward was a Broad Church Episcopalian. He 
was in sympathy with what may be called the 
movement towards comprehension in that Church ; 
he was an indefatigable worker, intensely inter- 
ested in the religious history of the day; a man 
of versatility, intelligence, and ability. The edi- 
torials in the Boston “Herald” on religious 
topics, which attracted very considerable atten. 
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tion and illustrated a genuine journalistic spirit, 
were from the pen of Mr. Ward. 


—Dean Farrar thus describes Oliver Wendell 
Holmes when he made his last visit to England 
in 1886: “ He was an old man, and his diminu- 
tive figure perhaps showed that he could never 
have had great physical strength. It is a fatigu- 
ing thing to go over the Abbey, and he undoubt- 
edly felt tired, and was glad to get back to my 
house for a cup of téa. But he has recorded the 
intense pleasure the visit gave him, and he told 
me that he thought those two hours ‘in the great 
Temple of Silence and Reconciliation’ were 
among the mest interesting he had ever spent. 
He mentions also the curious fact that we are 
often more struck by little things than by great. 
‘ Amidst the imposing recollections of the ancient 
edifice,’ he writes, ‘one impressed me in the in- 
verse ratio of its importance. The Archdeacon 
pointed out the little holes on the stones (of the 
cloister benches) where the boys of the choir (he 
should have said of the Monastic School) used to 
play marbles before America was discovered— 
probably centuries before, it may be. It is a 
strangely impressive glimpse of a living past, like 
the graffiti of Pompeii.’” 

—An instance showing the barbaric opinions 
still prevailing in Germany, opinions shared by 
the Emperor himself, is the case of Baron von 
Ehrhardt of Diisseldorf, who so distinguished 
himself in the Franco-German war as to win the 
Iron Cross. Baron von Ehrhardt, a gentleman 
of unsullied character, was unfortunate enough to 
have a recent misunderstanding with a very young 
officer. The latter challenged him to fight a duel 
with pistols. The older man declined, not from 
lack of courage, but because he said that the 
squabble was too trivial to be worth bloodshed- 
ding, and because he disapproves of dueling on 
principle. Thereupon the usual proceedings were 
instituted against him, and the civilized world may 
well be surprised that the German Emperor 
has. just confirmed the finding of the so-called 
“Court of Honor’’—namely, the dismissal of 
Baron von Ehrhardt from the army. As a con- 
temptible bit of patronage, however, the Emperor 
was good enough to say that “ out of special favor, 
because of unusually gallant conduct before the 
enemy in the war,” the Baron might retain his 
Iron Cross. The spirited but insulted nobleman, 
however, refus:d to retain the Cross under what 
he justly declared to be “ humiliating conditions,” 
and promptly sent it to the Emperor. 


Bits of Fun 


Bridget—Now, then, Miss Effie, you must be- 
have yourself properly or not at all.— Punch. 

Mrs. Quiddle—I wonder what has become of 
John! He went out early this morning, and here 
it is most dark, and I haven’t hear] a word from 
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him. Mrs. Raddle—Do you really have fears 
for his safety? Mrs. Quiddle—Oh, I guess his 
safety’s all right; but I’m afraid he’s fallen 
off the thing and broken his leg.—JZoston Tran. 
script. 


Looking Ahead.— Wheeler—“ I suppose when 


flying-machines are invented, you'll get one and 


be happy.” Mrs. Wheeler—“ Yes, until the next 
year’s model comes out.” — 7ruth. . 


Napoleon Paraphrased.—The commanding gen- 
eral of the first battle of the next war struck a 
Napoleonic attitude. “ Men,” rang out his clarion 
voice, “this day and hour forty kinetoscopes are 
looking down upon you!”—J/ndianapolis Journal. 


It is not every great man who carries his 
honors as meekly as the Mayor of Inverness, who 
rebuked an admiring crowd in the words : * Fren’s, 
I’m just a mortal man like yersels.” Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson tells the following story: “A woman 
was once pursuing her fugitive cow down a lane 
when she called out to some one in front, ‘ Man, 
turn my cow.’ The man took no notice, and 
allowed the cow to pass. When she came up, 
she said, ‘ Man, why did you not turn my cow” 
He replied, ‘ Woman, I am not a man; I ama 
magistrate.’ — Household Words. 


A brawny Swede visited the City Hall the other 
day to procure a marriage license, and a couple of 
clerks to whom he innocently stated his wishes 
directed him to the department where dog licenses 
are issued. He approached the license window 
-diffidently, gave his name and address, and asked 
what the document would cost. “It will cost 
you $1 a year for every dog you keep,” replied 
the clerk. ‘“ Dog?” echoed the Swede. “ Why, 
certainly,” continued the clerk, “don’t you want 
a dog license?” “Val, no,” cried the would-be 
benedict. “Ay kaint afford to buy a dog dees 
yar. Ay vant to get only a vooman now.’— 
Chicago Times-Herald. 


A missionary bishop who had been six weeks 
in coming to the convention at Winnipeg, most 
of the way ina canoe, began his address by saying 
that he would speak for himself and fora brother 
bishop who unfortunately could not be present. 
He was sorry to say that his brother’s diocese 
had gone tothe dogs! A general gloom followed 
these words. He went on to say that the bishop 
had found so many inquirers after religion among 
the Eskimos north of Hudson Bay that he had to 
build a church. As there was no wood, he used 
whales’ ribs for rafters, covering them with tanned 
walrus hide, and so made a church to hold eighty 
persons. All went merry as a wedding-bell fora 
time, until—the dogs grew famished and ate the 
church !— Youth’s Companion. 


There is a man in Glasgow who, when he goes 
to church, notes the hour at which the sermon 
begins; and if the discourse does not exceed 
twenty minutes he cheerfully subscribes 2s. 6d. 
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The Home Club 


to the collecting-bag ; if under twenty-five minutes 
he subscribes 1s.; but should it extend over that 
time, he simply buttons up his pocket and gives 
nothing.— Scottish American. 


After the ordination of a new minister in a 
country parish in Scotland, the party, which was 
composed for the most part of well-known clerics, 
drove off in brakes to a town some miles distant 
todine. On approaching a dangerous part of 
the road with a deep descent, a probationer was 
heard to remark, “ Man, if thae horses were to 
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bolt, whit a lot o’ grand vacancies there wid be!” 
— Scottish American. 


Once while Mr. Webster was addressing the 
Senate, the Senate clock commenced striking, 
but instead of striking twice at 2 P.M., continued 
to strike without cessation more than forty times. 
All eyes were turned to the clock, and Mr. 
Webster remained silent until the clock had 
struck about twenty, when he thus appealed to the 
chair: “ Mr. President, the clock is out of order! 
I have the floor!”—Argonaut. | 


The Home Club 


An Important Civic Organization 


The New York League for Political Education 
is three years old, and has 550 members. The pro- 
gramme of the work for 1897-98 has just been 


issued. The neighborhood work of the League 


is most interesting; it proves conclusively what 
women can do in civic life. If self-knowledge is 
the evidence of intelligence and wisdom on the 
part of the individual, it is infinitely more im- 
portant that a civic community should know all 
that goes to help to form its character. The 
League, believing that ignorance is the funda- 
mental cause of political corruption, and largely 
responsible for the indifference that is as fatal to 
political purity as corruption, inaugurated last 
winter what is called ‘neighborhood work.” 
The Assembly District was taken as the political 
unit, and the members divided in committees 
under a chairman. This work is well organized 
in six Assembly Districts. The work is to be 
continued and expanded; it means a record of 
the educational, religious, philanthropic, and 
recreative opportunities in every Assembly Dis- 
trict in the Greater New York. A course of lec- 
tures will be given in November on “ Citizenship ;” 
primary and advanced classes in parliamentary 
law will open at the same time; a popular divis- 
ion should be that on “ How to Work in Com- 
mittees.” A class on “ The Government of the 
State and the City of New York” and one on 
“The City Courts ” will run through the winter. 
Mr. John Graham Brooks will conduct sixteen 
lessons on “Economic Science and the Laws of 
Life,” and a course on “ The Ideals and the 
Achievements of Social Reorganization,” and 
one on “ Ideals of a New Society, as seen through 
Leading Personalities of Our Century,” beginning 
m January. The Secretary of the State Civil 
Service Reform Association, Mr. George Mc- 
Aneny, will give lectures on the principles of Civil 
Service Reform in November. Professor Will- 
lan Sloane will give a course of lectures on “The 
Development and Theory of Nations ” in Feb- 
tuary. In addition, the League will conduct the 
Saturday morning lectures on political and civic 


subjects by leading citizens. The City History 
Club and the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Civil 


Service Reform Association have combined in 


some of the lecture courses. The ultimate out- 
come of this educational work will be, not only 
an increase of knowledge, but a development 
of civic pride and true patriotism that will lead 
every mother so to train her son that he may in 
manhood follow that political maxim which is 
the basis of all true manhood: “ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” 


Time in Education 


Dear Outlook: At what age does a child become inter- 
ested in the symbols of things as distinguished from the 
things themselves? Professor O’Shea’s suggestive ar- 
ticle in a recent Outlook places the age later than my 
experience with my own children justifies. A mother 
may hesitate to put her opinion against that of an ex- 
pert in psvchology; yet the observations of an intelli- 
gent mother must have more weight than the observa- 
tions of a teacher. Mothers are constantly with their 
children, and they have that most necessary qualifica- 
tion for scientific observation—freedom from precon- 
ceived theories. 

My oldest daughter came upon the stage at the time 
when general educational methods were beginning to 
adjust themselves to the conditions of the child mind as 
set forth by Froebel and his followers She had two 
years in the kindergarten, and at six entered a primary 
school. The object in the primary school was to lead 
her into the three R’s by easy stages. The work in 
arithmetic. was tenderly graded. She studied numbers 
only in relation to things. Four objects were placed 
before her and the figure four was learned, and the 
properties of the number in its various combinations 
and permutations. When her mind was sufficiently 
hardened by this exercise, she was gently led to contem- 
plate five articles, with the figure and number five. She 
was an intensely active child both in body and in mind, 
and began to chafe under the limitations. One day, 
when she was seven, she burst into the room and said, 
‘“*Mamma, won’t you give me something hard to do in 
numbers?” ‘‘ What would you like?” Iasked. “ The 
very hardest thing there is. What is the hardest thing ?”’ 
I suggested long division and cube root. ‘ Which is the 
harder?” I told her that I thought I found long divis- 
ion the harder. “‘ Won’t you give me some?” I was 
amused at her earnestness, and set an example in long 
division, easy, although involving hundreds of thou- 
sands. I performed the example, explaining the steps, 
and then set a similar example for her. She performed 
the work without error, and called for another example, 
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A hungrier child I never saw. For two hours, until I 
forced her to stop, she continued to work the problems, 
and then begged to be al'owed totry cube root. She 
has not proved to be a mathematical prodigy; the bent 
of her matured mind has been toward linguistics. 

When my boy came, the study of the child mind had 
progressed much further. He also had two years ata 
kindergarten, and at five and ahalf entered a Froetelian 
primary schoo]. The first year he dealt almost wholly 
with things. He studied twigs, cocoons, and the weath- 
er. Stories of wonderful things were read to him, and 
he drew more wonderful pictures of the dramatic situa- 
tions presented in the lives of the heroes. He began to 
learn to read. The teacher would test silica and quartz 
to determine their composition, and then write the 
words “silica” and “ quartz’ on the blackboard, in 
order that the thing and the symbol of the thing might 
enter the mind together. At the end of the first year 
he could not read that trenchant first line of Webster’s 
Spelling-Book, * You can not put off the law of God.” 
By easy stages and without jar to his intellect he was 
conducted from the contemplation of paper discs to 
wooden spheres, and finally was allowed to study twelve 
objects. ‘The last part cf the year he began to he unruly 
in school. It was very clear to me that the child did 
not have proper work todo. I said tc him, John, how 
would you like to go toaschool like sis‘er Mary’s, where 
you must work hard; where you would read and write 
and study numbers?” His face was radiant. Fle clapped 
his little hands and exclaimed, ‘Oh. mamma, can’t I go 
to such aschool? I would like it so much, so much! 
Perhaps I could do work in thousands!” I wish every 
student of child psychology could have heard the tone 
and seen the look with which he uttered the word ¢hou- 
sands. It convinced me that some children at six love 
abstractions. 

The psychologists are right in saying that the mind 
of the chi'd is wonderfully quickened in the seventh 
year. How it may be with other children I do not know, 
but with my children this quickening brought intense 
interest in symbols. In other words, they were both 
eager to learn to read and write and figure. My boy 
will, I believe, enter his professional life one year later 
than he would had he not been kept contemplating 
things when he was hungering for symbols. My little 
girl of five cares nothing for symbols. But I believe 
that by the time she has completed her sixth year she 
will have learned so much about the world around that 
she will be as eager for symbols as were her sister and 
brother. Mus. ©. F. B. T. 


If every mother of young children were as ob- 


‘servant as our correspondent, the was‘e of time 


that so retards the educational progress before 
fourteen, and so_ seriously complicates the 
question of education after fourteen, would not 
be possible. The idea which prevails too fre- 
quently even among educators is that children 
are to fit into a system that is divided off into 
periods of time. The child of naturally quick 
intelligence, as our correspondent proves and the 
experience of many of our readers will confirm, is 
irritated and his interest lessened because the 
work required, the subject presented, do not 
hold his attention; the mind has traveled a 
greater Cistance, not over a road, but a field. 
The dull child suffers because he is in the air 
without visible means of transportation. Systems 
of education are the modern Molochs to whom 
preconceived ideas, indifference, and pedantism 
have consigned the unusual children. Children 
are too often trained to prove the truth of theories. 
The kindergarten, if treated as a mere system, is 
as deadly in its effects as any other philosophy of 


mind reduced to a system. If the child must 
spend so many weeks or months going through a 
certain programme, the injury to him is as great 
as when he is required day after day to read 
words of three letters, when he has without effort 
learned to read with children two years in advance 
of the grade to waich the system has confined 
him, a mental prisoner. 

The freedom of the child depends on the inti. 
mate knowledge of his parents as to his mental 
needs, and how the school is supplying them. 


Having Eyes, They See Not 

The Governor of California recently interrupted 
a lawyer who was pleading for his client’s pardon 
and in the course of his plea impugned the testi- 
mony of a witness who could not tell the number 
of steps in front of his own door, by asking the 
lawyer the number of steps in front cf his own 
house. The lawyer replied, and investigation 
proved he was wrong. This tendency to live 
with one’s eyes shut is universal. That it is abad 
habit all admit, for the eye is a positive factor 
in education and inculture To see the b<autiful 
is the privilege of trained eyes; to discriminate 
between the beautiful and the ugly is good taste. 
To see accurately is a part of the moral education. 


An Art Education for the Workers 


The granddaughters of Peter Coo;er have es- 
tablished at Cooper Union, New York, a museum 
founded on the idea of the Musée des Arts Deé- 
coratifs of Paris. The idea is to afford artisans 
larger opportunities for studying the higher and 
finer part of their art. The purpose of the Paris 
socicty, founded by designers and manufacturers, 
was to “ devote itself to the culture of beauty as 
applied to the useful; to aid designers and work: 
ers in the fields of industry;- to excite artisiic 
emulation among artisans; to encourage the gen- 
eral love of the beautiful, and to develop public 
taste.” ‘This expresses the purpose of the Cooper 
Union Museum. 


An Important Post-Office Order 

The following order has been issued by the 
Post-Office Department: “No cards are postal 
cards except such as are issued by the Post-Office 
Department. Cards issued by private persons 
and bearing written or partly written messages 
must, if mailed, be prepaid at letter rate, but cir 
culars and advertisements may be placed in print 
on such cards, which may then be mailed when 
prepaid by a one-cent stamp if not over two 
ounces in weight.” 


A New Settlement Opportunity 
The Elizabeth Peabody House, a settlement 
for kindergartners, has been opened in Boston. 
Residents are needed to carry on the summe! 
work. Address 29 West Cedar Street, Boston 


Mass. 
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“T am convinced 
Cleveland’s is the 
purest baking pow- 


der made, and I have 
adopted it exclusively 
in my cooking schools 
and for daily house- 
hold use.” 


SARAH T. RORER, 


Editor Cookery Department, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Guarantee. 


Grocers are authorized to give 
back your money if you do not 
‘find Cleveland’s the best baking 
powder you have ever used. 


79 Cleveland Baking Powder Co., N.Y. 


— 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. 


Baby’s Smooth Fair Skin 


Is Due to Hood’s Sarsaparilla—It 
Cured Him of Dreadful Scrofulous 
Sores—Now in Good Health 


“At the age of two months my baby began to 
have sores break out on his right cheek. We 
used all the local external applications that we 
could think or hear of, to no avail. The sores 
spread all over one side of his face. We con- 
sulted a physician and tried his medicine, and in 
a week the sore was gone. But to my surprise in 
two weeks more another scrofulous-looking sore 
made its appearance on his arm. It grew worse 
and worse, and when he was three months old I 
began giving him Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I also 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and before the first bot- 
tle was finished the sores were well and have 
never returned. He is now four years old, but he 
has never had any more of those scrofulous sores.” 
Mrs. S. S. WROTEN, Farmington, Delaware. 


Hood's Sarsa- 


parilla 


ily, 
Hood’s Pills 


Babies 
Thrive On It 


Gail 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 


N.Y. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW.YORK. 


The Old Reliable Remedy. 

Cuts Piles 
Sores Wounds 


Sunburn Catarrh 
Chafing All Pain 


4 


INSIST 


Ponp’s Extract Co., New York anp Lonpon, 
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You Doubt 


you are cordially invited to read the following authentic and unsolicited 
letters. We have many thousand. They come every day. Everybody 
should use our Hair Brush. 


NICE FOR HAIR AND SCALP. IT RELIEVES HEADACHE. 
Noblesville, Ind. Leipsic, 9. 
Dear Sir: Ihave used one of your Hair Brushes Dear Sir: Your Electric Hair Brush never fails | 
and I find it to be a great thing to ease headache, | to relieve my headaches ina few moments. I have 
it is also very nice for the hair and scalp. used one for seven years, and would not be without 
Yours truly, it. Yours truly, Mrs. T. J. HARPER. 
Mrs. J. H. WHEELER. F 
NOT BEEN CURES NERVOUS : 
TROUBLED SINCE. D S tt’ HEADACHE. i 
Long Island City, N.Y. r . CO S Gorham, N, Y. : 
used your Electric Hair afflicted with nervous 
Brush for the last year; Electric Hair Brush headache which caused 
before using it I me my 
q constant pain in the ; eyes. ought one of 
| ie uae aad day, WILL POSITIVELY CURE your Electric Brushes, 
| and after using it a few Nervous Headache in 5 minutes! tried it, and found it 
weeks it all passed Bilious Headache in 5 minutes ! relieved me. I contin- 
away, and I have not Neuralgia in 5 minutes ! ued using it, and it not 
i been troubled since; it Falling Hair and Baldness ! only relieved me, but 
. — Nes hair very Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp ! has Rta me of the 
Promptly arrests premature grayness. Makes 
Yours truly, the hair grow long and glossy. Immediately Mrs. 


Mrs. Mary Burcen. soothes the weary brain, 


| Free on Six 


CURES PAIN IN 


Months’ Trial 


IT IS WITHOUT 


THE HEAD. AN EQUAL, - 
Gorham, N. Y, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I was ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL Dear Sir: ncloned 

troubled with a severe | for six months; then, if not perfectly satis- find $2.00, for which 


my in my head and | fied that it isexactly what we claim it to be, send me by return mail 
eft temple, caused by | return it and your money will be refunded. the Electric Hair Brush 
that price. have 
en using one of your 
Prices No. 3 Hair Brush, $2, No.4 Heir Brush, $2.00 (MM Pair brushes for several 
No. 5 Hair Brush, $3. P years, and consider it 
a very fine article, It 
has no equal. 
Yours truly, 
F. Payne. 


sunstroke. I tried your 
Electric Brush, and it 
relieved me instantly. 
I bought one and have 


used it daily since. It Quality the same in all; the prico differs only according 
to size and power. 


benefited me greatly. 
Yours truly, 
J. D. THompson. 


NO BRUSH EQUAL TO IT. USED IT FOR YEARS. 
: Natchez, Miss. Earlville, Ill. 
Dear Sir: I have used your $3 Hair Brush for| Dear Sir: Some years since, I used one of your 
years and there is no brush equal to it. My hair is | Electric Hair Brushes, and was much pleased with 
abundant and free from dandruff, and does not fall | it, Inow want one for my daughter, whose hair is 
out. It is also glossy and nice. Yourstruly, falling out badly. Please find enclosed gr.10. 
Miss ORLEAN FORBES, Yours truly, Mrs. W, R. Mann. 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush is for sale at all drug and dry goods stores. Ask for Dr. 
Scott’s ; take no other; see that name is on the box, or we will send on approval, postpaid, on receipt of 
price and ten cents for postage, and if you are not well satisfied with your bargain, write us and we will 
return the money. We refer you to the publisher of this paper, or to the Commercial Agencies as to our 
responsibility. “ 7HE DOCTOR’S STORY,” a valuable book, sent on request. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $2 and &3: Electric Belts. $3, #5. $10: Electric Safety Razor, $2; Elec- 
tric Flesh Brushes, $3; Electric Insoles, i 
Electric Tooth Brush 30 cts; Hair AGENTS WANTED. ug 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 12, 844 Broadway, New York City. 


Wante d lnformation about First-Clas 

A R R A N ; S Private Boarding-Houses 
Although the Recreation Department is well supplied wit’ 

information as to many hundreds of boarding-houses, it W 


ime pa er, earning 6 . 
pap be glad to hear from any reader concerning any first-cla 


to 9 per cent. Carefully selected ‘ , 
State, County, City and Public School issues private house, wherever located, that he may know of a : 
running 6 to 24 months. Write for details. ally. This information would be greatly appreciate 


ROBT. E. STRAHORN & CO., 31 Equi- other Outlook readers. Address RECREATION DEP& 


table Bailding, Boston. THE QUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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